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FAIR ANNE OF CLY. 


THE STORY OF A LIFE’S AMBITION. 
—___—_>——__- 
CHAPTER IV. 
Where love reigns disturbing jealousy 
Doth call himself affection's sentinel. 
Shakespeare, 

Sipney Carpirr, careful not to make a scene 
before the squire, turned from his cousin, as though 
he could not bear to look upon her shame-flushed 
face; the guilty expression upon it went home to 
him like a dagger thrust, and he did not give the 
niniature up. 

“T will take care of it until we get home,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Lynn came in just then. 

She was a quiet little woman, with a pote face 
and figure, that made her age doubtful; she was 
happily gifted with a tranquil mind and a docile 
will, that had been and was still entirely controlled 
by her husband. She greeted Anne kindly but 
placidly ; she thought Anne was looking very well, 
ors improving very much, and was getting quite a 


“Tam afraid, my child, you have chosen bad 
Weather, unless you intend to stay,” she added ; 
‘the rain is already falling thick and fast.” 

And so it was. The summer storm, that had 
begun by a few large round drops of rain falling 
tapidly, increased until they came down thick and 
heavy and with a noise like the rush of the sea upon 
the sand. 

The appearance of Kate Lynn called Anne’s 
attention from the storm, and made her forget the 
little wecident that put in Sidney’s possession the 
mniature of Viscount Lerritage. Miss Lynn, the 
Squire’s eldest daughter, had b2en an old playmate 
of Anne’s. A quick-tempered, lively, impulsive girl, 
Kate always followed the dictates of her heart, 
and left practical reasoning for those who liked it 
and could benefit by it. Anne Darian, always san- 
fuine and ambitious, up to the last three years had 
‘large sprinkling of jealousy mixed with her affec- 
“on for the squire’s daughter. Anne had envied 


Kate her accomplishments and learning, while her 


[BETWEEN TWO STOOLS. ] 


pride made her regret that Rook Farm was in no 
way equal to Beauville House. 

Fully aware now of the wondrous improvement 
Madame Marville had wrought in her, Anne felt 
anxious to show herself off to her friend—an anxiety 
that sprang from her innate vanity: conscious of 
herself, she turned now with a triumphant smile to 
greet her old friend. 

‘Ah, Anne; what a lady you grow!” said Kate, 
honestly. ‘‘Our fair Anne has been much missed 
at the picnics and fétes of late, but we ought not to 
regret your absence, dear, seeing how you have come 
back. Hasn’t Will come with you?” 

“No; I was to take you back to tea.” 

** Nay, you will stay ?” 

* Anneshook her head, and Kate would have laughed 
but that she was startled by a clap of thunder that 
made the great country house shake. Lightning, 
in vivid, frequent flashes, followed the thunder, 
and heavy rain followed both. 

It was obvious that Anne could not go back yet, 
and Kate pressed ‘er to take her hat off. But Anne 
begged to be allowed to remain as she was; too well 
she knew her own beauty, and also that the tout 
ensemble at the present moment was indeed bewitch- 
ingly becoming. 

Miss Lynn, begged by Sidney and Anne to give 

them a little music, sat down willingly to the piano, 
and after a few minutes’ lively playing she began 
the prelude of a duet, and Anne sang it with her. 
They both sang well, though any one with a 
thoroughly cultivated taste and ear would have 
given Miss Darian credit for being decidediy the 
superior. The squire was pleased with the perform- 
ance, and applauded the girls, as did Sidney. Mrs. 
Lynn having been struck with the idea that Anne 
had excelled Kate, said so in her simple, placid way, 
and Kate only laughed. 
“TI begin to think, mamma,” said Kate, turn- 
ing round on the music-stool, “that Anne can 
play something-more interesting than my old stock 
pieces. Will you play, dear?” 

Anne did not mind doing her best, and her best 
she assured them was very bad, all of which, as is 





the fact in most cases, -nobody.believed, and she 
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took possession of the stool. She looked very lovely 
in her almost picturesque attire as she sat at the 
piano. One of the greatest charms that was added 
to her beauty was the grace with which she did 
everything, and Sidney, watching her with his very 
soul suspended in his breath, felt his heart beat 
wildly against his breast. 

After a moment’s consideration Anne played 
two or three gentle melodies from memory. Her 
touch was light end effective, her execution marvel- 
lous for so young a beginner. Squire Lynn, inspired 
by the freshness of her playing, begged her to give 
him the fine old English song, “The Golden 
Glove.” 

It was not quite the song fora lady, but Anne 
sang it now, and she sang it splendidly. The 
applause from those in the room was long 
and hearty, and Anne turned with a flushed 
and smiling face towards them. But the smile 
did not last long. Glancing sideways through 
the window at the still-unabating storm, she saw the 
figure of a gentleman, who had ridden up to the 
house, and on seeing his face hers changed toa deadly 
white. 1t was only a momentary glance she caught 
of him, for he had leaped from his reeking wet saddle, 
and now stood in the hall. She heard him speak to 
the servant, and Anne seemed to winceat the sound 
of his voice. Sidney, watching her still, saw this, 
and he half stood up as though about to face a foe. 

“The Earl of Dalyell,” announced the servant. 

And his lordship, wet from head to foot, strode 
in. He bowed ceremoniously to Mrs. Lynn, shook 
hands with her and with the squire, and then said, 
in his cold, well-modulated voice, and with a detes- 
table air of self-assertive superiority : 

“T trust Mrs. Lynn and the young ladies will 
excuse me coming upon them so suddenly in this 
wet condition, but I must appeal to their gentle 
commiseration.” 

“Your lordship is always welcome,” said the 
squire, who was one of the few remaining men that 
held up the good old English hospitality. ‘‘ Allow 


me to introduce—— 





“Nay, Mr. Lynn, I have the honour of Miss 
Darian’s acquaintance,” and he went up to her 
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with a smile that was to Sidney a deadly grin. 
** Pray do not move, Miss Darian, and do not excuse 
your attire, for I never saw such a costume so grace- 
fully worn. Permit me to lead you back to your 
scat, if you will kindly favour me with a little 
music. I was charmed with the song I unfortu- 
nately interrupted.” 

Anne, who was crimson now, assured him that 
she had finished when he came in, and begged to 
be excused, but he protested, and she, controlled 
against her will, with trembling hands and confused 
mind, began to play again. 

Sidney could scarcely credit the accuracy of his 
senses or his eyesight, and he stared from one to 
the other with an air of bewildered wonderment. 
** Ho had the honour of knowing Miss Darian” floated 
through his brain. When? Where? What did 
all this mystery mean? Wonderment went now, 
and anger rose paramount in his breast, while his 
eyes flashed fire at the nobleman, whose very smile 
was to him the sneer of bitter scorn. 

Anne, recovering her confidence, played on 
until the colour came back to her cheeks and a 
wondrous brilliancy to her more wondrous eyes. 
‘Lne earl gave her most of his attention, and 
Sidney, looking at his tall figure and pale, haughty 
Yace, began to conceive a bitter hate for him, hating, 
ay! every word he uttered, and he uttered many, 
for he stood by the squire’s side, speaking in the 
low, musical strain that was habitual with him, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon beautiful Anne as he 
kept his thoughts and conversation upon her, until 
Sidney felt maddened by the hot blood that was 
scent coursing through his veins by the demon that 
never knows remorse—Jealouay. 

Restless:in mind as in body, he got up and strode 
about the room, regardless of Kate Lynn’s efforts 
to amuse him. He gazed abstractedly at the pio 
tures on the wall, distractedly at his fair cousin, 
and fiercely at the earl. 

Kvery time Sidney caught his lordship’s eye his 

lordship smiled, and in a way that had it been out 
of doors, and they alone, Sidney would have smote 
lini. 
‘*T have long known the fair belle of Cly, or our 
fair Anne, as the folks call her,” said the earl 
to the squire, but just loud eno for Sidney to 
hear. “I am well acquainted with Madame Mar- 
ville, too, and called frequently of late, for I found 
our little friend a sweet attraction.” 

“Indeed, my lord,” said Sidney, using the title 
more With derision than respect. ‘‘ I was wondering 
where you became so well acquainted with my 
cousin. 

He forced a sickly smile to his lips to hide his 
bitter feelings, but they peeped out in spite of him 
—peeped out in the tone of his voice and the sub- 
ducd fire of his handsome eyes. 

** Ah, Miss Darian is your cousin,” said his lord- 
ship, looking at Sidney with a fixed stare. “You 
ought to feel honoured, young man; I should were 

you. 

The latter part of his speech might have been 
meant for a sally, but it was more like a sneer, at 
least so Sidney thought, and he turned away savage 
beyond all endurance. 

Anne got up from the piano now, for she could 
not endure the fixed gaze of his lordship, and went 
towards Mrs. Lynn. 

“But you are going to favour us with just one 
| acgepiaal the earl began, but Sidney interrupted 

im. 

** No.” he said, his voice trembling with concen- 
trated passion, “ she must go now ; the storm is over, 
and Mr. Darian will be angry at our stay. Now, 
Anne, get ready, there’s a good girl.” 

Anne answered him with a quick, angry glance, 
a glance that clearly questioned his right to dictate 
to her, and even the squire, who had known Sidney 
- long Shas he only still looked upon him as a boy, 

rowneda. 

‘**T shouldn’t make poor Sidney angry,” said Kate 
Lynn, in a whisper; “ he looks quite upset.” 

“Well, it is time to go,” the wayward schoolgirl 
said, as if that alone could induce her to leave, and 
then she bid the placid Mrs. Lynn good-bye, and 
the sturdy Squire Lynn good-bye, and hesitatingly 
faced his lordship. 

“{ am going your way, Miss Darian,” he said, 
with that smile that was so repulsive to Sidney. “I 
should feel much pleasure in accompanying you, 
that is with kind permission.” 

Anne, blushing to the temples, bowed low. His 
lordship’s urbanity was overwhelming, and she was 
not indifferent to the honour conferred upon her, as 
t was in the presence of the family who were 
8 cially so much above her father. She expressed 
herself delighted, never daring to look at Sidney, 
for she could imagine too well how he would 
it. He had turned away, with the hot blood of 
; passion on his checks, and his hands 
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hed in fierce anger. 

Mr. Lynn’s groom had got the horses already at 
» door, and the nobleman, having honoured the 
quire with an invitation to dinner on some future 





occasion, conducted Anne to the door and assisted 
her to mount, Sidney being already in his saddle. 

**Come on,” he said to Anne, who was now a few 
yards from his lordship ; ‘‘ we don’t want him.” 

* T shall not tell him so,” Anne answered, angered 
now. ‘“‘ Remember he is a nobleman, and if you 
do not like his company you can go on; he will take 
me home.” 

The earl had ridden up by her side, and 
began to talk with her; he said a thousand little 
nothings, that after all usually precede a more 
serious conversation, and so it was in this case ; he 
began by degrees to talk of her position, to learn 
her intentions, and ventured to hope that her father 
had in his mind’s eye a suitable match for her. 

“Having made you, as he has, fit to move in any 
society, it would be a sin, Miss Darian, were he to 
blight your life by tying you to some professional 
person, or any one of that kind, who leads purely a 
miserable hand-to-mouth life.” 

He was not the first who had spoken to Anne in 
that strain. Often had Madame Marville asked her 
what her parents intended doing with her. Anne 
to think seriously ; she cast a side glance at 
Sidney, amd her lip curled contemptuously. The 
= saw i Seed = — i her with a 

eepening ¢ in his -black eyes. 

Ho asked her then if she had ever been to the 
Hyde; of course she had not, as he already knew. 
He spoke of the grand old f residence there ; 
told her how there were things remaining that 
had belonged to his ancestors hundreds of 
ago. Seeing the — of interest in her lovely orem, 
he pressed her'to over one day, and honour hi 
with her company for an hour or two, when he would 
take her over the great building. 

Anne h She knew his lordship was no 

She felt instinctively 


~~ ned SS a scornful glance towards 
Sidney, was moodily in his saddle apart 
from them. «You will uot forget your promise?” 


hers was ualled by the grace of his bow 
he un 


a3 
“ Until we meet again, Miss Darian, receive my 
most sincere salutations,’ and then he rode aay. 
“ Anne,” said Sidmey, as they turned towards 
Rook Farm, “I don’t like that man.” 
“No?” answered she, with that faint show of sar- 
casm that made her seem a woman, in spite of her 


childish face. ‘ Why, because he is so far above 
you?” 
Sidney flushed up to the temples, and his eyes 


blazed full of passionate fire. 

“Tam any man’s equal!” he said, resentfully. 
* A title to me is naught. Let me have time, and I 
will teach myself what others then cannot ‘teach me. 
The man who masters me in physical strength I 
will acknowledge my superior. The man who shall 
tell of things I do not know, I will bow to. I will 
always pay honour to genius, to virtue, and to 
talent ; but Ido not acknowledge the difference of 
caste.” 

“That is very conceited of you, Sidney. Your 
arrogance stands in the way of your reason; the re- 
sult is too obvious to require explanation.” 

“‘ Very likely,’ and he replied a little savagely. 
“The belief pleases you, and does not hurt me. 
Go on your way ; worship these gods and goddesses 
of hollow show, greatness, and pleasure. Go the 
world’s ways, Anne, and despise the men who are 
different to the horde ; men who study the comforts 
of life and home, and who shun a useless society to 
enjoy them; men who will not obey the rules of ab- 
surd fashion, nor be slaves to fashion’s rules.” 

** You will think differently, Sidney, when you get 
older. Madame Marville tells me that.” 

‘Madame Marville may be a clever teacher and 
a fine scholar, but I am afraid she is not a good 
counsellor. As to my age—bah ! there are many men 
in years with minds that would be a disgrace to un- 
cultivated girls, while there is many a boy in years 
with the mind and soul and abilities of a man. 
tell you, Anne, and you know it, _ had no right 
to encourage that man; your father dislikes him, 
in spite of his smooth tongue, and what will he say 
if I tell him you have been in the habit of seeing 
him ?” 

* Will you tell my father, then ?” 

“Tsn’t it my duty to do so ?”’ 

“Tf you think so, Sidney. If you think there is 
anything very manly in telling tales, do so. Of 
course, I could not help his coming to Madame 
Marville’s.”” 

“No, of course not, but you could help carrying 
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‘“* The miniature is nothing to me, Sidney,” inter 
rupted Anne, almost in tears now; “you can keep 
it and welcome, and I can easily tell you how I came 
by it. Do you think it would be wise, Sidney, to 
tell father, and turn his anger against me? 

There was something of the old love in her voice 
and look then, and Sidney drew up his horse ; his 
heart melted in an instant, and he answered, 
huskily : 

“You know, Anne, I would not say one word that 
would bring your father’s anger upon you ; I would 
shield you, you know, with my life.” 

There was all the old ardency of speech and ac- 
tion in Sidney then; he looked at her with all 
his love beaming in his handsome eyes, and Anne 
wondered in that moment whether she had acted 
well or wisely. She was aware that Sidney had in 
him the seeds of genius; he was as ambitious as 
she, he had the sou! and aspirations of a gentleman ; 
was there not plenty of hope that he some day would 
give her a name, one made by his own talents, 
earned by his energy, and acknowledged by the 
world ? 

“Tf Ihave been sullen and rough with you, Anne, 

u will forgive me, will you not?” he said “TI 

ught you had changed, it seemed that you had 
changed, Anne, to me. At times I cannot under- 
you, and in those moments I could hate you 

im my anger. Then think of the miniature and that 
lord. I am jealous of you, Anne, and I can’t help 

“ Jealousy, Sidney, is awant of faith.” 

§ pene id, inone senseof the word, at least. 
Tf we were I should mot be jealous of you, 
becanse T know, Anne, you would never do anything 

t that which you know is right.” 

“Tf [have done wrong now, Sidney, think of my 

age and how newit is to me'to be noticed by so grand 
@s his lordship.” 

“ That is true, ; bat then let him and his 

ead see me alone this even- 

, Ane . PB I shall be leaving here in 


z 


had ja or ‘two, and I — tell you something—to 


something before I go. 
“Yes, Sidmey, at half&pasi eight this evening I 


so near the farmhouse now as to bo 
seen . Will, who beganto make sundry inquiries 

Lynn, as soonas Anne had dismounted. 
laughingly answered him, and went into tho 
She spoke of the earl, but did not say 
he rode home with them. She heard that a letter 
had come from Madame Marville, who was coming 
over herself inthe evening to see Mr. Darian; and 
oe came true to her promise and punctual to the 

our. 

Madame Marville was a lady on the wrong side 
of forty, but looked younger ; had a loud but lady- 
like voice, and exceptional manners; she dressed 
like a French duchess, and might, had she wished, 
have passed as one. 

She glanced round the sitting-room of Rook Farm 
with a little disdain. Perhaps she expected that 
some alterations would have been made for her 
pupil, who was so very different to farmers’ 
daughters as a rule. 

“Tt is a pity, Mr. Darian,” the lady said, “ you 
do not have a piano here. Your daughter has both 
a talent and a passion for music, and she is very 
clever; it would be a pity for her to neglect it now. 
French, too, she should keep up, by having com- 
panions who can converse with her. I fear, Mr. 
Darian, you have never seriously thought of the 
difficulties you wouldincur in having your daughter 
brought up as it has been my pleasure to bring her 
up. Of course you had a motive in educating her 
as you have.” 

The farmer began to feel confused. His motive 
had been such a simple one that he feared to explain 
it. It was quite true that never had he suspected 
that to keep his daughter like a lady he would havo 
to get for her a piano, and keep company as far 
from his sphere as it would be above his means. 
Once stick themselves up amongst the landed 
gentry, and both he and Will would have to drop 
farm labour and live like gentlemen. 

“* Well, Madame Marville,” he said, respectfully, 
“‘what I did I did for the best. I should be sorry 
if I thought I have done wrong. As to getting 
piano, I could do that; but then this plain old 
family furniture would be out of place and useless ; 
it would incur the expense of a new home, and 
company would compel both Will and me to neglect 
our labours. I’m sorry for sweet Anne, but she 
must be content with things as they are, and witb 
paying visits to her friends, whom she can amuse by 
playing on their pianos, until.she gets married.” 

Madame Marville contemplated the floor in a most 
ominous manner, and Mr. Darian thought he heard 
her foot tapping upon it. 

“And do you think, Mr. Darian, that your 
daughter, after mixing in the socicty I have 
always provided for her, will ever be content here 
knowing that she cannot bring her friends—for she 


about the miniature of some idiot or other, wio——’’ | has made many new friends, Mr. Darian—to this 
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pinee ? She never said she was aught else but the i 


daughter of a country gentleman, but you live here 
like a simple farmer.” 

“T am only a simple farmer, ma’am,” answered 
Darian, with a rising colour on his cheeks. 

‘‘ Mr. Darian, pray pardon me for speaking as I 
have and as I do, for it isin the interests of your 
daughter, whom I have learned to regard with kind- 
ness and affection, and I am boundas her guide and 
teacher to speak the truth. I have always looked 
upon you as a gentleman, Mr. Darian. I think you 
simply underrate yourself, and work as a farmer for 
the benefit of others.” 

“It’s no good,” he said, looking at his wife. ‘If 
[ were to neglect my work, my men would neglect 
theirs, and in two years my farm would be worth 
not half its present value.” 

“Mr. Darian, I am grieved to have to admit it, 
bat my opinion is that you have done your daughter 
a great wrong—that you will do hera greater one 
by letting her marry so much beneath her, when I 
an sure any nobleman would take her, so beautiful 
and so clever as she is.” 

“Tf such ideas are not put into her head,” said 
plain Mrs. Darian, “ she will be content as she al- 
ways has been.” 

Madame smiled pityingly. Did Mrs. Darian think 
that Anne could in a day forget all her lady friends 
and the pleasures shared with them? Did she not 
suppose that Anne had new aspirations or ambition, 
and a higher mind than when she was an untaught, 

imple country girl? The mother’s faith could not 
be shaken. She thought her daughter might be 
able to speak and act as a lady, without despising 
the home of her birth and the:parents who laboured 
for the money that had been spent to make hor what 
sne was. 

Madame did not stay long after that. She learned, 
much to her inward chagrin, that Anne would be 
kept at home now, and she went. 

“T wish,” said the ungrateful woman, for she 
had been doubly paid for Anne; “I wish you had 
never sent her. You have gone just far enough to 
ruin your daughter, sir. Do not forget my words.” 

“Ah!” sighed Mrs. Darian, “ too sadly I fear there 
is some truth in that. I foresaw this.” 

‘“* We shall see, mother, we shall see,” said Darian, 
and he walked out. 

Mrs. Darian looked round the room, half expect- 
ing to see Anne come in, but no one seemed near. 
She glanced up at the clock, and saw by the light 
of the lamp the time. It wanted fifteen minutes to 
nine, being fifteen minutes after the time Anne had 
appointed to see Sidney, and they were together now. 

Sidney had been punctual, and he found Anne 
waiting. She did not feel at ease. When he 
came he was deadly pale, and his eyes glittered 
strangely. She could see there was a forced quiet 
upon him, Had she known the fierce and fearful 
jealous anger he was struggling to keep down she 
would have rather he had not come. 

_ “ What is the matter, Sidney?” she asked, smil- 
ing up at him. 

5 What can you think is the matter with me, 
Anne?” 

He spoke in a petulant, quarrelsome tone, and 
Anne at once stopped him. 

“T do not know, Sidney ; but do not speak like that. 
lam tired of our quarrelling of late.” 

“So am I; but then I shall be away soon. I have 
arranged with uncle. I am going into a large engi- 
neering firm, as I have made that my study, and 
being gifted with a little art in the use of the pencil, 
1 may make something of it. I may some day 
make a fortune.” 

“Noone will be more glad than I, Sidney.” 

_ He seated himself close to her now—so close that 
‘s breath fanned her cheek, and she looked at him 
in surprise. 
_ “Sidney,” said she, gravely, “you have been 
drinking—drinking spirits, and that is wrong; I 
was told that you had more thanonce been led away 
by the reckless young men in the town. I had 
hoped it was not true.” 

* Look here, Anne; I’m sorry if I have offended 
rou, but I took a little, I felt dull. Don’t mind 
it, for everything depends upon you, Anne. In a 
ittle more than a year I shall be of age; I shall 
ave then the money that was left me by my 
‘ather, to buy a home with, and I am going to start 
«tonce in my profession ; I shall work night and day, 
dear Anne, for you. I shall always think of you, and 
so keep my mind to my purpose ; but I am jealous—I 
cannot help that, and I have a fear that whilst [am 
away I shall lose you. Anne, darling, it would not 
Se wrong ; but to make sure that you are mine, will 
= —s me privately, that I may leave you here 
wy wife ?”” 

7 He was holding her hand in his and glancing fer- 
vently, imploringly into her eyes. She seemed 
startled at his words—too startled to reply for a mo- 

‘ent, but when she did the answer came distinct 
4nd emphatic : 

“No, Sidney.” 

Why not, Anne? You know that you are to be 





my wife. What can it matter when? If you loved 
me, you would do it.”’ 

“No, Sidney ; it would be wrong.” 

“Nothing of the kind, Anne.” He stood up be- 
fore her, and there was a deadly meaning in his eyes. 
“ Anne, I love you—Heaven knows how much. 
There was a time when you loved me. Youare 
different now ; I know too well why. Iask you for 
a solemn promise to be true to me. You waver— 
you say we should wait, to prove Iam sincere. I 
would marry you ereI go to London, to be sure that 
you are safely mine; I ask you to marry me—you 
say No. And shall Itell you why? Because, Anne, 
you love another!” 

And, taking the miniature from his pocket, he 
so it on the floor and ground it to atoms with his 

eel, 


CHAPTER V. 
‘Tis beauty truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on. 
Shakespeare. 

Some four miles or so from the Hyde, or, more 
properly, from the outskirts of Cly, stretched the 
picturesque land that bordered one of our English 
coasts. Everybody that knows much of the southern 
coasts know Sefton-by-the-Sea. A mile and a 
quarter from Sefton, and in full view of the sea, 
stands one of the handsomest and largest villa resi- 
dences in the country. It was built thirty years ago 
by Admiral Francis Moonlake—now Sir Francis 
Moonlake, K.G.B. He had not stayed in the villa 
for many months during the first fifteen years of its 
existence, having been on active service for her Ma- 
jesty’s Government up to the time he was crippled 
and sent home. 

During the aforesaid fifteen years Alma Villa had 
been occupied by his mother—stepmother—and his 
youngest sister, who left the villa to marry the 
young Earl of Dalyell, and gave birth to a son 
and died. The loss of his sister was a sore 
blow to Sir Francis: he loved her as few 
brothers love a sister, and but that the news reached 
him while abroad he might have committed some 
rash act, for he had always disliked Dalyell—he 
hated him now. 

He came home soon after that and found a letter 
from his dead sister. It was a brief one, say- 
ing that she left to his care, should her husband 
forget his duty, her little son Arthur. She made no 
complaint of her husband; she died tranquil, and 
but for him (Francis) without'a regret. The ad- 
miral treasured up the note and went into mourn- 
ing for his sister. 

* Poor little pet!’? he mused. “ She should not 
have married him had I been at home. “Poor dar- 
ling! poor child! 

She was indeed a child to him ; there was nearly 
thirty-five years between them, sister and brother 
though they were, andshe had been his care from 
childhood. 

The poor old admiral was all alone then, and he 
tried to be as happy as he could. Sometimes his 
friends would recommend him matrimony, but he 
only laughed outright when they did ; and so, seeing 
he was quite obdurate on the subject, they left him 
to his own devices, but joined him in all his feasts 
and pleasures, for the admiral was as generous as 
he was brave, and kept open house for all who liked 
to come. 

The admiral had been a handsome man in his 
time, he was a handsome man now, a little given 
to corpulency, but not toa very great extent, and 
being of a gooa old Irish family, he was very quick 
tempered, and very fond of making a sort of vent- 
peg for his passion in good round oaths whenever 
anything angered him. But, in spite of his swearing 
and ‘his temper, a better, kinder, or more simple- 
hearted man could not be found in a day’s walk. 

One evening, and it was the evening following 
the night on which young Viscount Lerritage 
parted with his father, the good old admiral sat 
moodily drinking strong whisky in hot water, a 
never-failing after-dinner custom with him. He 
was not in the best of moods, in consequence of 
being quite alone, and not being in the best of moods 
made him ina snarling one. And he had the felicity 
of having some one always on hand to snarl at; that 
some one was his old coxswain, and now valet and 
confidential man. 

Tanner was quite as old and quite as gray as his 
master, and they both limped, Sir.Francis because 
he had been wounded in the right thigh, and Tan- 
ner because he enjoyed the possession of a cork leg. 

Tanner entered.on the evening in question, with 
silver hot-water jug in hand, to make his master’s 
fourth glass of whisky-punch. 

“ Tanner !”” 

‘Yes, Sir Francis.” 

Tanner paused near the table, stared at his 
master, and grasped the jug very tightly. 

“ Put the jug down.” 

*T was going to, Sir Francis.” 

“Then why the something didn’t you ?” 


“Hadn't time, Sir Francis,” was the cool rejoinder. ! 





Sir Francis often got petulant and fretful. Tan- 
ner was always cool. 

“Look here, Tanner.” ‘Tanner looked at his 
master profoundly. ‘I want to bealone, andI won’t 
be disturbed this evening. I shall read over the 
despatches, and make myself comfortable, I hate 
company ; if anybody comes, I’m out.” 

“Yes, Sir Francis.” 

“Now mix my punch, and sit down and read out 
what news there is.” 

“Yes, Sir Francis.” Tanner made the punch, 
got the papers, cut them, and sat down; and opon- 
ing one of them, began to scanthe columns. ‘‘Ship- 
wreck,”’ he began to read now ; “ loss of ——”’ 

“ All hands, of course. Don’tread that.” 

“No; loss of one man. Viscount Lerritago, 
who was to have been put up for Muddlcton, has 
declined to enter into a political career, and——” 

“ Quite right, too, of course,’’ said the admiral. 
“D’ye think my sister’s boy will follow in the steps 
of his ungainly father? Certainly not.” 

“Certainly not, Sir Francis,”’ coincided Tanner, 
who understood what “ tack” to be on. 

“ Well, go on, sir; does it say anything more ?” 

“Of the viscount? No, Sir Francis.” 

**Go on.” 

“ Parliamentary, Sir Francis ?”’ 

“Yea” 


“ Last night,” read Tanner, “the Duko of Dab- 
bercourt laid before the House a bill on woman's 
rights and woman's suffrage, the reading of which 
was postponed, more important business being then 
on hand. The Earl of Dalyell, being an economist, 
proposed a bill to reduce the pay of superannuated 
naval officers and civil service——” 

“What can it matter to him whether we get a 
shilling or a pound, the—— Hullo, Tanner, there's 
some one come.” 

And without giving time to Tanner to rise, the 
admiral darted up, and, softly opening the door, 
called down to the servant in the hall. 

“ Perkins !”” 

“Yes, Sir Francis.” 

“SayI'm out. Iwon’t be seen.” 

* All right, uncle,” called a laughing voice. 
call again.” 

“No, you won't, sir, hang you. Come up here. 
Who said I was ont, at least to you? Como up, 
Arthur, my boy.” 

Viscount Lerritage approached his uncle laugh- 
ingly, and the old fellow took one of his sma!! hands 
in both his own, which were far from small or soft. 

“Oh, you graceless young dog, you!” he said; 
and he said it in such a manner that the words 
might be construed into the most endearing form of 
sincere greeting. “You've found your way at last, 


ad 


**T should have found my way before this week 
had I not been oceupied in London,” Arthur an- 
swered, quietly. “‘ Besides, I feel that I am too young 
to be of much yma to you as a companion.” 

“Tut, tut. "ye suppose, my boy, I want to 
always be mouthing polities with a lot of old fogies 
who haven't an idea that isn’t cribbed from those 
confounded narrow-minded leaders in the papers. 
No, my boy, I wish you would come more often. 
Bless the boy,” murmured the old man; “ how like, 
but for that forehead, he is to his angel mother !” 

Both uncle and nephew were seated now at the 
table, one, who had long passed the summer of life 
and was drawing perceptibly into the most shadowy 
depth of its winter, theother, although above him in 
social rank, had scarcely yet basked in the full 
bloom of life’s spring. Sir Francis, looking at his 
nephew, could not help comparing his own burly 
frame to that of Arthur, who was built with the 
slender grace of a woman. 

For a moment the admiral almost wished that his 
nephew had shown signs of being a big, muscular 
man, as most of the Moonlake family had been, but 
he saw that there was plenty of nerve and pluck in 
the delicate-looking youth, and he liked the dreamy, 
thoughtful look of the face. 

** Ah, my boy, I suppose the stuff that I drink to 
warm my sluggish blood would not suit your deli- 
cate taste ?” 

Arthur took up the decanter and sniffed its con- 


tents. 
“ Cork whisky,” he said, laughing. ‘Oh, yes, I 


have drunk that before. Tanner, mix me a bumper. 
Don’t make any difference for me.” 

Tanner, who next to his own master loved the 
viscount most devotedly, readily complied. 

“A votre santé!” said Sir Arthur, lifting the 
steaming glass to his lips and drinking deeply. 
He liked the French toast ; he thought it simple and 
pretty. \ 

“A votre, and Heaven bless you, my boy,’ said 
the warm-hearted old gentleman ; and he drank too, 
but catching sight of Tanner, who was mournfully 
contemplating the decanter, the admiral blurted 
out: “ Don’t stare, sir, confound you! Where's 
your toast,eh? Drink to my nephew.” 

Tanner’s face brightened immensely, and he had 
in a minute a big glass of hot punch in his hand. 
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“T can’t say that which you said.” 

“Tt means to your health.” 

And Lerritage laughed. The ex-coxswain inclined 
his head a little and went on: 

“But here’s an old salt’s prayer: May you live 
as long as my dear master, and if ever you see ser- 
vice, as he has and I have, that the Great Skipper 
will see you through it safely, and if ever you serve 
your country may you beasailor! Rule Bri- 
tannia!”’ 





‘Can there be any one so lovely ?” theold gentle- 
man asked. ‘Is it possible?” 

__* Quite, uncle ; the original is even far more beau- 
tiful than that combination of paint. Art can but 
very imperfectly copy nature ; you would say so too 
did you seeher. She is only the daughter of a rich 
farmer, uncle; but she is well educated, talented, 
and accomplished. I saw her at her school, and 
I was smitten deeply ; I never loved really till I saw 
her, and now I love most madly. Somehow the earl 


And down went the whole contents of a glass ata | found out all about my little clandestine meetings, 
gulp, and Tanner glided from the room as if the | and he began the old way of talking. I was going 


whisky had affected his eyes. 

‘I am obliged to ask him to have a glass now and 
then, Arthur, my boy,” said the admiral, ‘else 
‘Tanner would sulk for a whole week, and some- 
how he doesn’t seem to me to be like a servant. 
More than once he has saved my life. When I was 
wounded he was the first man at my side, and I was 
glad to drink out of his brandy flask. Oh, they were 
glorious times, my boy!” 

** Yes, uncle, for those who like them. I can quite 
understand the feeling that exists between you and 
Tanner. For my part, I would sooner have the 
poor old fellow’s good wishes than the mere pre- 
tendings of my friends in London.” 

** You spend a good deal of your time in London, 
Arthur ?” 

“Yes. The earl sent me there whenI was too 
young to govern my own actions. He should not 

lame me now if my tastes area little perverted. 
I went to see the world, and I have seen it—not the 
world I had dreamed of in my childish days; I did 
not sce its poetry, nor its grandeur—not God’s 
world, but the one man has made, and I believe in 
Cowper’s definition of it.” 

Half the poetry of the young and singular face 
had gone, and there was a sneer of scorn on the 
short, well-made upper lip, and a cold light in the 


yes. 
_“ Ah,” said the admiral, who objected to any mor- 
‘bid subject, “we rarely expect what we find.” 

“Or find what we expect, uncle. I don’t know 
whether that is quite original, but it can pass while 
there is adoubt. Uncle, you don’t smoke to-night. 
Take one of my cigars, and [’ll make myself another 
bumper, eh? I believe with Byron, there is nothing 
like the goblet—truth, friendship, comfort, pleasure, 
and companionship are in the wine-cup! ‘Let us 
drink!’ So said the immortal bard. ‘ Who would 
not, since, in life’s varied round, in the goblet alone 
no deception is found!’ Sosay I. Eh,uncle?” 

“ Ay, ay, that’s very true sometimes,” said the old 
fellow, who was then thinking of his sister. “You 
must not get into that way of thinking, Arthur; 
there’s good in the world, and in women too, bless 
them. I don’t say aught against you taking life’s 
pleasures as much as youcan. But see them and 
see the world as Chesterfield taught his son to see 
oe enjoy its pleasures, and shun its doubts and 
its sins.” 

“Bah, uncle! Chesterfield wrote letters to be 
published. Do you suppose his son carried them 
about, and read their contents asa tourist would 
his guide—what do they call it? ‘ Bradshaw's Guide’ 
—toconfusion? No. I think there was a good deal of 
the minister who got into the pulpit with a black 
eye about that fatherly advice—‘ Do that which I 
preach to ye, not that which I do.” 

‘*Likely, likely,” answered the admiral, half 
amazed, and more than half perplexed with his 
nephew. ‘“ Gut I say, Arthur, you threw up your 
chance for Parliament ?” 

“Yes ; what is there to wish for? My opinion of 
the world is bad enough now, it would be worse 
were Lastatesman. I am afraid my definition of 
diplomacy would not bea flattering one to our mem- 
bers. No; I had another quarrel last night witk the 
earl, and we have parted most amicably, but cer- 
tainly most distinctly for ever.” 

The admiral would have jumped up, only that in 
ordinary cases he was so slow in his movements 
that he had time to recover his surprise before he 
had risen half out of his chair. 

‘“*Ah, my boy, I thought it would come to this!” 
he said. ‘“ But then perhaps itis for the best. I 
always told you, my dear Arthur, that if it ever 
happened, there was a large place for you in this old 
heart. And so you will stay, eh? will you, now?” 

“i have not quite made up my mind, uncle. 


* Ay, some little affairede coour,eh? But, come, 
what did you and his lordship quarrel about ?”’ 
in “Why, uncle, look here, what do you think of 

his ?” 

He handed to the admiral an exquisitely executed 
miniature of a face more beautiful, so the admiral 
said, than any he had ever even dreamed of. The 
hair was indeed golden, the eyes blue and bright 
as asummer sky, and each feature in the face so 
delicately delineated as to make it almost spiritual. 
Tt was the face of Fair Anne of Cly. 

The admiral put on his glasses—he had become 
a little short-sighted lately, and he scanned the por- 
trait with as much incredulity as admiration. 
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to dishonour his name—spct the hitherto immacu- 
late escutcheon of his ancestors, and all that rub- 
ish; and of course wecould not agree. I told him 
he need not fear; I should not trouble him again, 
and so, wishing him good night, I came away.” 

** Hot tempered, my boy—hot tempered !” 

“I wish it were a farce, a miserable sham, our ex- 
istence as father and son. He hated me—I could 
have no love for him. Well, I had no idea of 
marriage until I saw this sweet girl, whom, I dis- 
covered, is quite a notoriety of Cly, being named 
and spoken of by all the country people as Fair 
Anne of Cly—la belle Anne. Well, I love her 
much; I should like to make her my wife. It 
would make a better man of me, Iam sure, with 
such a wife, for I believe she is as good as she is 
beautiful. I could live happily, and learn to look 
upon the world with less disgust than I do now.” 

“ Bravely spoken, my boy, bravely said. And 
who should dare stand between you and your choice, 
eh? Are you notin a position to marry whom you 
please? You will raise the lady to your rank, not 
descend to hers.” 

** As to that, uncle, you know, I should feel just 
the same if i were Mr. Lerritage with six thousand 
ayearasIdonow. ButI will goon. I have tried 
to see fair and beautiful Anne. I succeeded fora 
few minutes, after writing her a letter. Sho told 
me then I was to leave at once; that her parents 
would never forgive her; that she was to be thrown 
away upon her cousin, unless she could summon up 
courage to refuse him, and tell her father why.” 

** So she gives you hope ?” 

** Yes, uncle, she gives me hope.’’ 

“Then don’t despair, Arthur. Make up your 
mind, and go down to see the young lady’s parents. 
Act honourably towards them, my boy, and they 
will encourage you. ButI say, Arthur, I heard one 
or tivo serious reports of you. I hope——” 

“ But, uncle, you should not pay heed to reports, 
Ihave had my few scrapes like most young men.” 

** Ay, but how about that Charlotte Nupton ?” 

“Whatever you heard of her, doubt. I will tell 
you the truth some day.” 

After a few moments’ silence Arthur resumed : 

* T think, uncle, I will take twenty minutes’ stroll 
in the grounds. It isa lovely night.” 

** Do, Arthur ; but don’t go too near the cliffs. I 
will follow shortly, but I must wrap up, you know, 
my boy.” 

Arthur took his hat and went out. It was a 
moonlight night, a fine, bracing breeze was up, and 
he felt the benetit of the air now. 

The grounds attached to Alma Villa were exten- 
sive, and beautifully laid out. There were a num- 
ber of marine fixtures in the grounds in the way of 
flagstaffs, weather-cocks, a sort of lighthouse and 
observatory, a cannon in good order, and an imita- 
tion ship’s hull, which was made a grand bosquet 
of, and flowers were trained all up the rigging. 

The young viscount seemed to fall into deep think- 
ing as he wended his way through the grounds out 
into the small k that led to the sea. He was 
fond of its ceaseless, mournful murmur, that seemed 
more mournful in the still hour of night. 

Looking across the silver track of water, and 
going as far as the eye could see, Arthur thought 
of the mysteries that were hidden beneath its won- 
drous surface. 

‘* Life is everywhere,” mused he. “ What a world 
there is at the bottom of this great expanse of 
water, and how much in some respects like our own. 
Its many living tribes exist one upon the other, 
caring not which suffers so long as they get their 
wants appeased. Itis——” 

He turned half round, partly expecting to see the 
admiral behind him; but no one seemed near. 

“T thought I heard a footstep.” 

He looked about, still in doubt, and fancied at 
last that he detected a figure creeping amongst the 
trees. Angered in an instant, because he thought 
he had been followed, he darted forward. 

He went to the spot where he had supposed the 
figure to have been; it was not there. Still con- 
vinced that he had not mistaken some flitting sha- 
dow for a thing of substance, he looked about care- 
fully, and the rustle of footsteps over some broken 
thin boughs startled him into action. 

“There is some one, I see. What do you want?” 
he said, and fancied he saw a woman flinch as he 
said it. ‘* Who are you?” 

The figure stepped out into the moonlight, and 
young Arthur, with a cry, leaped back. All surprise 





seemed to quickly vanish, and with a sudden, bitter, 
scornful laugh, he said: 
“* Why, Charlotte Nupton, and here!” : 
He would have turned away, but she stopped him, 
“ Don’t turn away, my lord; don’t spurn me. You 
had better not!” 


(Po be continued.) 








Tre subscriptions collected for a monument to 
the late Baron Liebig amount to about 6,000 thalers, 

S1ncg the Shab’s return to his native heath he has 
been very much discontented, but the Grand Vizier 
has soothed him for a time by bringing over from 
England a corps of prize-fighters, whose “ fancy 
work” in the inner courts or tho royal palace at 
Teheran distracts the royal moodiness most magi- 
cally. E 

PERILs oF BALLooNING.—A party of seven per- 
sons, two females and five men, under charge of the 
aeronaut Barbier, essayed an aerial excursion recently 
at San Francisco, in a balloon carrying 60,000 cubic 
feet of gas. A strong wind blew at the time. The 
a iou was & ,an altitude of 7,000 feet was 
attained. ‘I'he descent was disastrous. The anchor 
rope caught on a building and the rope broke. Up 
darted the balloon 400 feet, when a crack was heard ; 
the balloon burst open and down it came, thumping 
the passengers upon the ground with great violence, 
capsizing the car, entangling the passengers in the 
rigging and dragging them along the ground for a 
third of a mile. Finally they were rescued, bruised 
sadly, but no limbs broken. 

Deatu or Sir ARCHDALE WItsoy.—Lieatenant- 
General Sir Archdale Wilson, G.C.B., colonel com- 
mandaut Royal Artillery, who commanded the 
British army at the capture of Delhi in 1857, died 
at his London residence on Saturday week, after a 
short illness, He attended the levee on the 1st of 
May, but was attacked the following Sunday with 
the illness that has terminated thus fatally. Sir 
Archdale Wilson was born in 1803, and entered the 
service of the East India Company in the Bengal 
Artillery in 1819, He served at the siege and 
capture of Bhurtpore in 1825-26, in the Julinder 
Dooabin 1848-49, and when the Mutiny broke out 
in May, 1857, he was brigadier commandant of 
Bengal Artillery at Meerut. By the death of Sir 
{Ieury Barnard, and the resignation through ill- 
health of liis successor, General Reed, the command 
of the Delhi-field force devolved on Sir Archdale 
on the 17th of July. After the fall of Delhi, on 
the 20th of September, Sir Archdale Wilson com- 
manded the whole of the artillery at the siege and 
capture of Lucknow in 1858 under Lord Clyde, 

‘'ug Kine or Stam’s DinvER SErvice.—A state 
dinner service has been recently made to order for 
the King of Siam, and is in every respect well fitted 
to grace a royal table. It is, of course, solid silver 
throughout, and consists of a large number of pieces, 
being iutended to dine about sixty persons in state. 
Conspicuous among the others is the principal 
ceutrepiece, a splendid and massive piece of work- 
manship. It is nearly four feet high, and the design 
is that of a three-headed elephant—a symbul of the 
Siamese religion—standing upon a plateau, and bear- 
ing upon its back a castle, above which is a double 
vase with a tower-shaped stem. The trappings of 
the elephant are of delicate gold work, and gold 
tassels depend from tie ears. Though the idea of 
gracefulness in conjunction with a three-headed 
monster might seem rather difficult to conceive, the 
heads are so arranged as to detractin no degree from 
the appearance of the figure. Standing in front, 
just under the heads, are two keepers in martial a:- 
tire, each with a long staff, from the top of which 
projects the national flag of Siam. This piece, 
which weighs 700 ounces, bears in three places the 
cout of arms of the King, in high relief, and richly 
moulded and chased. There are fourteen other cen- 
trepieces of smaller size, but all of the same desiga. 
as the principal one. Six four-light candeiabra, of 
palm tree design, with a three-headed elephant stand- 
ing under each, will help to illumine the royal ban- 
quet whenever the service is used; and among the 
other pieces which compose the set are six wine- 
coolers, six large hot-water dishes and covers, six 
rice dishes, six oval entrée dishes, twelve bread 
baskets, eight sauce tureens, six cruet frames, four 
large oval trays 28in. long, and four salvers of 
smaller size, and about 150 dozen of spoons and 
forks. The desigu is Oriental, and the elephant, 
single-headed as well as three-headed, figures largely 
in it; an elephant with one head forming the handle 
of each of the dish, tureen, and other covers. Every 
piece has also carved upon it the King’s coat of arms 
and his name in a monogram, ‘Iho room in the 
King’s palace in which the service will be used on 
state occasions is one hundred feet long. ‘The wiole 
service ig wrought aud chased in the highest style 
of art. 
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THE DOUBLE BONDAGE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Lost Coronet,” “ Elgiva,” etc., etc. 

a 
CHAPTER XL. 

*Cause her fortune seems too high 

Shall I play the fool and die? 

Those that bear a noble mind 

When they want of riches find, 

Think what with them they would do, 

That without them dare to woo; 

And unless that mind I see 

What care I how great she be? 

“ Aprpk by Bernard's decision, whatever that might 
de.” 


The words rang in the ears of Gilbert Dorrington 
as he slowly took his way from the presence of her 
he loved with a fierce intensity that almost appeared 
to partake of the character of hate. 

Yet he was true—that passionate, thoughtful, re- 
served man—true even to his own heart in bis 
instincts and his promises. 

No variations, save of the qualities he believed in, 
of those he loved or hated would change his feelings 
or his conduct. 

He had a loftiness in his ideas, a self-reliance that 
was independent of circumstances or of the ideas of 
the world around him, And the very position in 
which he was placed—the strange knowledge which 
he possessed of a secret that involved the peace and 
the conduct of others besides himself, served to 
increase that isolated reserve, to turn him back again 
ou his own heart, as if no other voice could guide, 
po other judgment influence his conduct. 

“ Heaven help her, and me,” he murmured, as he 
rapidly traversed a winding road, which at last ter- 
minated at arustic but attractively clean and pretty 
Village inn, “Yet it must be done; if it cements 
the estrangement between us, if it deepens her dis- 
trust into resentful hate.” 

He quickened his steps as he spoke, and entered 
the hostelry, with a familiar nod to the fresh-coloured 
jendlady, as he passed through a sanded passage, up 
4 stained oak staircase, into a room that was a very 
type of its class. 

A polished floor, with a square of carpet in the 
middie, a table and chairs of antique though rustic 
“arving ; pictures after Moreland; china after—no 
ne could pronounce what grotesque and frightful 
school of porcelain art; anda triumph of genius in 
the shape of an elaborate sampler, which certainly 
betrayed more industry and skill than the crochet 
and Berlin work of modern days. 

Such were the characteristics of the “private 
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{AN UNBIDDEN GUEST.] 
room” of the “ Banner Tree.” But its inmate may be 


more briefly described at the moment when Gilbert 


entered. 

Though the face was, perhaps, less cadaverous, 
and the dress more careful and civilized, though the 
whole air and aspect of the man partook more of the 
English style and habits, yet there was no mistaking 
those remarkable features, those keen, troubled eyes, 
that care, labour-worn face. 

It was the stranger of the Strasburg station, the 
acquaintance whom Gilbert had formed there, that 
sat in that homely room and eagerly awaited the 
first words of his visitor. 

‘Well, have you seen her?’ he asked, 
petuously, 

“ Yes,” was the curt reply, 

* And her answer?” 

“Was worthy of her. She dares her fate, and 
can endure it. What can woman say more in such a 
strait?” returned Gilbert, in a kind of defiant tone. 

There was a silence for a brief space. ‘Then the 
strauger spoke again. 

“Tell me all. What did she say? how did she 
look? what do you suppose are her real feeliugs ?” 
he asked, eagerly. 

“ She said what I have told you, that she was pre- 
pared for—that she would endure the worst; that 
she preferred its being broken to her by a friendly 
voice rather tha trusted to enemy’s malice, 
And,” he went on more bitterly, “her look had a 
calm despair in its expression, aud her feelings well 
shone out of its quiet misery.” 

“You think she loves him then?” asked the 
stranger, quietly. 

“As a woman should !ove her betrothed.” 

“Only that he was an iucipient, that he is now a 
real marquis,” was the scornful reply. 

Gilbert started back indignantly. 

“You are unjust. If you had not told me what 
you have I should say it was an unwarrantable in- 
solence to think as you pretend,” he went on, bit- 
terly. 

The stranger laughed, with a kind of sad bitter- 
ness in his tone. 

“ You may well say that. Few can share thesame 
right to express an opinion on the subject of the 
conduct of either of the parties concerned,” he returned. 
“I, at least, am free to think and to speak my 
thoughts, whether imprudently or not. And it only 
remains to decide on the right course for me to adopt 
in the next place. She wished to have all explained 
to her, did you say ?” 

“She preferred a friend’s lips to enemy’s tongue,” 
returned Gilbert. “ But,” he said, sadly. “is it a 


im- 





necessity ? must she know the truth? Why should 
it not still be veiled from her sight? Let her still 
enjoy the bright happiness of her lot? Let all be 
kept as it has been, a deep and hateful secret.” 

“It is impossible—utterly impossible. ‘There is 
one who will stun her with a sudden blow at the 
most terrible instant; whisper it in her ears like a 
bombshell at the most agonizing crisis. No; 
she is right, poor girl, It must be told, 
poor child; better that it came on gently, lovingly, 
with all that is soothing in man’s power. A loving 
caress, a word—nay, a look, may calm and comfort 
on such an occasion!” he went on, sadly. 

But Dorrington regarded him with a look of as- 
tonished distrust. 

“I doubt,” he said, coldly, ‘* bow the information 
will be received in any case. Remember it will be a 
fearful blow. Even if her heart is true, the pain 
must be great. Do not be rash. Why hurry it?’ 
he continued, pleadingly. 

“Hurry it!” repeated the stranger. ‘‘ Why, you 
are talking of what you do not understand. I tell you 
it is no caprice—no vanity of mine that would 
bring it about. It is a pressing necessity. 
All you have left you is to prepare the way—as 
indeed you have done—for the revelations. And if 
that profligate marquis do prove nobler than I 
think, he may have reason to thank the chance that 
brought him a fair and wealthy bride, even if some 
accidents mar the bright value of the jewel he had 
won.” 

Again there was silence. 

Gilbert Dorrington’s head was resting on his hand 
in gloomy thought. 

The stranger still regarded him in a grave aud 
keen observation. 

“My friend,” he said, at length, “ you are young in 
the world, You have yet to learn the true value of 
the wisdom that can suffer to save unbearable pain, 
that can endure the cutting of a cancer rather than 
the amputation of a limb, The one can be healed, 
the other can never be redeemed.” 

The young man shook his head impatiently. 

“Ido not understand these hyperboles,” he said. 
“ Tt is enough for me that there is a certain misery iu 
store for one I pity and honour. AndIam powerless 
to avert or to heal the wound.” 

“It must be, It is not I nor you. It is a deep 
and scheming nature that plans, it will be a worthy 
heart that bears the sorrow,” said the stranger, 
firmly. “tis perhaps the bitterest to me of all con- 
cerned, but I—I have endured too much to sbrink 
from the last agony, the final stab. Pshaw! it is 
foolish to unnerve oneself by talkiugx thus. Let us 
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rather plan the best and wisest mode of carrying out 
the poor girl’s choice. 'rom the hand of a friend,” 
she said. “Is that friend to be yourself or—me?” 

‘The young man gave a sort of cry. 

“No, no, no!” he exclaimed, “not me. It is too 
much. She already shrinks from and distrust me. It 
would complete the hatred then.” 

“Be it so then. As I said but now, when the 
heart is seared to hardness it is possible to endure 
even @ terrible wound without plaint. And I can 
but die,” he said, sadly, “if it is too much for human 
fortitude.” 

“ Have you so little regard for life ?” asked Gilbert, 
somewhat struck by the despairing firmness of the 
tone. 

“Not when every object may be gone,” was the 
reply. “Butall this is vain and idle babble,” he said, 
impatiently, “ Let us turn to more important matters, 
Shall we risk the disclosure suddenly or give the 
bitter draught by slow degrees? Whiotean be borne 
best? You should know her better than I do,” he 
went on, sadly. 

Gilbert paused for some moments, 

“ Let it be at once, and without the slow torture of 
snspense,” he said, at last. “She has strength that 
will rebound from » blow, but might be worn out in 
the prolonged agony of uncertain terrors. Leave it 
tome. I will first test,eo far as may be, the man on 
whom the real bitterness of the trial lies. If he 
seems true, if he can promise the love ae 
faith she deserves, then it will matter but what 
you and I may fear or hope, She will bear it then as 
« heroine should.” 

And with that ensued a long and more quiet talk. 

Gilbert's face was pale and his tone low and hoarse, 
Aud, in spite of the difference of age, he scarcely dis- 
played the feverish impatience of his companion. 

“For me there is nothing more to hope,” heeaid, 
as the elder man remarked this auomaly. “In eay 
case Gwenda will hate me, be estranged from me for 
ever. All that remains is the question whether I 
am to think of her in the future as happy is « rival's 
love or unliappy and cast downa—acousing meas the 
author Of her misery. There can be bat little to 
choose between such prospects.” 

The stranger looked thoughtfully on his com- 
panion. 

“ Would to Heaven that you and your cousin could 
have changed places.” 

“Thanks; but anless we had changed characters 
and wanners also, there had been little to hope,” he 
replied, with a cold smile. “I do Gwenda the jus- 
tice to believe that she would in that case have re- 
jected the marquis and loved poor and obscure Gil- 
bert Dorrington. If I could think that it was the 
marquis whom she loved it would cost me little to 
give her up. It remains to be proved whether it was 
my rival whom she exalted in her heart, or whether 
she can break down from its throne an idol of dross 
and clay.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 
Oh, it is fearful, on the midnight couch, 
When the rude whistling winds forget to rave, 
To steer the mind in deadly solitude 
In the vague stream of probability, 
To wind the mighty secrets of the past, 
And turn the key of time 
To comprehend its vast, its awful truth. 

“Ha, Gwenda, my beloved, once more I have you 
in my arms, once more gladden my eyes with your 
bright beauty,” whispered the young Marquis of 
Brunton, suddenly entering the private apartment of 
his betrothed and clasping her to his heart almost 
ere she was aware of his presence. 

She nestled for a moment, like a timid dove, in his 
embrace. 

The. very alarm and half-credited warnings she 
had received made the loving caress a more welcome 
and precious balm to her spirit, and for a few deli- 
cious moments she felt as if the first spell of love was 
on her, and the safe and enviable fate of a life as Ber- 
nard’s wife—his honoured bride, the proud possessor 
of his name, and moving in the world with its shield 
over her own more doubtful and uncertain origin— 
promised a certain and most blissful future. 

“Ah, you seem unchanged, loving as ever, my 
precious one,” said the young man, as he led her toa 
seat. 

“Why should you doubt it ? How could you dream 
of aught else?” she asked, with a half-reproachful, 
half-arch glance. 

“Because they denied you in a measure—that is, 
they wanted to convince me you were engaged, alone 
—that orders were given to shut out all visitors, aud 
that it would be needful for them to announce me 
ere | could be admitted to your sanctum.” 

Gwenda smiled and coloured a little. 

“Perhaps they were in a measure right, for such 
weve my orders, only as I did not anticipate your re- 
turn to town, I had not the foresight to except your 


| at least you see I keep aretired and quiet life in your 


absence,” she continued, with a vivid smile. 

He bent fondly over her. 

“Do you think I could ever cherish the very ghost 
of asuspicion of my beloved, whom I always hold as 
the fairest of lilies in heart and conduct ?” he returned, 
sofily. 

e i hope not,” she said, with a slight chill starting 
to her heart,as she remembered Gilbert’s warning as 
to her lover's fidelity and truth. 

**Hope’—there is a cold, uncertain ring in the 
sound ; say rather, it will not do even for the suspi- 
cion of a stain to rest on my future bride, and that I 
can proudly present her without reproach, and with 
& challenge to the whole world to censure my choice.” 
“ Alas, dear Bernard,” she said, “ you forget that 
there is at least one vulnerable point,” she said, rather 
sadly, “you know not—evea I know not—who I 
am. I may be peeress or peasant for aught you 
kuow ; is it not so?” she added, with a faint smile. 
“A peeress you will be ere long,” he said, gaily, 
glanciug at her lovely face with a natural exulting 
“I wilt not wait long, Gwenda. We al- 
ready are so nearly united that itiealmost like a tem- 


porary demise to thus, No, it shall be much 
sooner than my mother ribed in her fears 
for propriety desorum. I cannot live without 


you, my ul one.” 

There was little wonder if he did exult in the fair 
bride he had won. 

She looked more beautiful than ever, with the 
touch of thought ia her eyes aud on her brow that 
gave a more Gharacter to her bearing. It 
was a brow for @ coronuet, aud the grace of 
high-breeding in turn of the faultless head, 


every motion of the limbs gave au additional 
ghd, poabentingened ter 2 she marked 
as she 
his admiring gase. s 


“If I am beautiful, I am glad of it for your sake, 
that your ehaice may not be scorned and censured ; 
you could uot bear tliat, I know, Bernard ?” she re+ 


turned, questioning|y. 

“ Nay, I would not say that ; why should not} men 

take their way, albeit one may in seeret canvass their 
verdict ?” he said, evasively. “So long as no out- 
ward disrespect is shown there can be no wound, 
And in your case of course it is impossible to find 
a flaw to be blamed and scorned.” 
“ Are you certain of that, my lord ?” said @ voice 
that was unfamiliar to the ears of both the speakers, 
and made them spring from their positions with angry 
confusion. 

“ Whoare yon? What is all this farce ?” exclaimed 
Lord Brunton, sternly. “ You shall be turoed from 
the house into a police-station, my friend,” he con- 
tinued, as his eyes fell on a strange and yet not alto- 
gether contemptible figure standing in the doorway 
of the apartment. 

But as he was speaking the man quietly advanced 
into the apartment aud stood near the paic with a 
calm, half-sad, half-tender gaze on Gwenda. 

And the girl, amidst her surprise and alarm, yet re- 
cognized the daring stranger who had encountered 
her and saved her life in the return from her visit 
to the St. Johns, now almost forgotten amidst more 
recent and stirring events. 

Another moment and Bernard, in his impatience, 
might probably have laid his hands roughly on the 
singular intruder to force him from the room, or sum- 
moned assistance for a yet more ignoble expulsion. 

But even as he stepped a pace near him for the 
purpose, Gilbert Dorrington appeared in the vista, 
and hastily came forward into the room. 

“ Stop, Bernard ; calm yourself. This is no ordinary 
intruder to be treated thus,” he sai, rapidly. “ Itis 
a far more sad and serious matter that has occasioned 
the apparent insolence. Wait and listen ere you com- 
mit any such rash folly.” 

Lord Brunton surveyed his cousin with no friendly 
aspect. 

‘This is an extraordinary apparition, Gilbert, al- 
most as unexpected as this person’s invasion,” he 
said, bitterly. ‘Pray is thisa friend of yours? It 
might have been better for you to have had his name 
and yours announced to Miss Loraine’s servants,” he 
added, in a haughty tone, and pressing his position 
close to Gwenda, as if to preveut the advent of others 
within her reach. 

“ Wait and judge ere you condemn,” was the calm 
observation of the stranger. ‘“‘ My lord, the matter 
we are here to arrange is far too serious and solemn 
for idle wrangling about any ceremonies, and if you 
really love that fair creature at your side you will 
think more of supporting her in the trial before you 
both than any bluster to your cousin or myself.” 

Gwenda was trembling visibly now. 

Gilbert’s presence, his pale, grave looks, the singn- 
lar associations connected with the stranger, all 
tended to alarm her with their omens of evil, and she 





uame from the ban,” she answered, gently, “ And 


sank down involuntarily on a chair near to her, rather 





from actual inability to stand than any intention to 
sanction her guests in a like freedom. 

But they seemed to avail themselves of her exam- 
ple. The stranger took a chair at some little dis- 
tance, rather hidden than not in the background, and 
Gilbert Dorrington drew one towards Gwenda, some- 
what with his back to his cousin, 

“*Gwenda,” he said, tenderly, “do you remember 
when I saw you the other day you told me that wero 
evil tidings to await you you would rather meet them 
from the lips of a friend than risk their coming as a 
thunderbolt when least looked for from @n eneiny’s 
malicious tongue? Do youmean it? Can you bear it 
and pardon the friend who would rather cut off his 
tongue than be forced to paim you, could he avert the 
sorrow from your life?” he added, witha sudden and 
genuine burst of anguish that was. wrung from his 
very heart. 

She could not reply fora few moments, her very 
lips quivered so helplessly. She could not form the 
words she desired to speak, and whew the voice was 
heard its tone was unvatural and scarcely atdible as 
she murmured: 

“Yes, yes, 1 know. Only tellme, It is so drend- 
ful,” she shivered out, her face grown — and paler 
as she glanced from one to the otlier of those prescut 
and found only a confirmation of her fears in each. 

It would have been a study for am artist to mark 
the varied feelings of those four actors in the scene 
now being enacted in that apartment, 

It was a thrilling tableau, could the attitudes and 
expression uf each been faithfully transferred to the 
canvas, which might have depicted it so much more 
vividly than the peo can paint in words, 

The shivering terror of the beautiful girl, who yet 
so bravely challevged the hastening of lier fate; the 
dark, doubtful expression of Lord Brunton, which 
spoke but little for his generous anxiety for his be- 
trothed, and so much more alarm for his own happi- 
ness and safety ; the half-scornful, half-saddened face 
of Gilbert Dorrington, as he surveyed his cousin and 
his betrothed ; and last, yet perhaps by no means the 
least interes end perplexing of the group, that 
humbly d heggard, yet remarkable-looking 
man who sat in the background of the picture. 

There was, indeed a whole world of thought and 
emotion in those sternly composed features, with 
those deeply anxious eyes; the white lips so com- 
pressed that they could scarcely be distinguished from 
the colourless face. 

The man’s gaze turned from Gwenda to Bernard 
with an iptense, penetrating look that spoke ofa 
life’s peace depending on that young betrothed pair. 

At length the dead silence was broken. 

Gilbert’s lips parted, once, twice, ere he could 
bring himself to speak the needful words, but the 
third time he seemed to gather up courage, and 
there was well nigh stern bardness in his tone that 
but covered the melting sympathy and agony of his 
soul. 

“Gwenda,” ho said, at last, “it is a painful reve- 
lation I have to make to you, but its full suffering 
may be softened if love and truth surround you, ag 
you have believed. Bernard, think well ere I begia 
my tale, for you can do much—nay, I might say ali— 
to cheer and soften that poor innocent and gifted 
girl’s sorrow by your truth aud your love. She is 
all you can desire in @ bride, She has well nigh 
spoken ber vows to you at the altar, and you are before 
Heaven, if not man, plighted to her as her husband. 
Be worthy of yourself, and take her to your arms as 
the proud jewel you would wear in your bosom,” 

“| must first hear all that you have to say, Gilbert,” 
was the cold response. “I really am not quite so 
Quixotic as to make promises in the dark.” 

“ There is no darkness where she is in question,” re- 
turned his cousin, bitterly; “ but you shall be obeyed. 
I will speak. I will tell the tale that has to be re- 
lated by some one, though I would rather cut my 
tongue from its roots than have to give it utterance. 

“Twelve long years ago,” he went on, after 
brief pause, “a man, a gentleman, was led into a deep 
and dangerous crime—yes, crime it must be called— 
and so he calls it now. It was produced by a suc- 
cesion of fatal mistakes and self-deceptions, which 
each fresh attempt to remedy did but render more 
hopeless. Aud at last this man, this Raymond 
Lester, fell from a high and honoured position in the 
world, to be tried before the law as a forger,” 

Gwenda gave a faint cry, scarcely more than 
groan, but it brougit a sensitive twitch to the lips of 
that silent stranger. 

“It wasa terrible fall, a fearful trial,” Gilbert 
went on, “and it was aggravated by the love the 
unhappy man cherished for his only child, his little 
daughter, whom he was thus leaving to the care of 
a doubtful friend and a cold, censuriug world. He 
did all that in him lay. He desired the very name 
uf his child should be changed, that she should be- 
live him dead, and never know the tale of his dis- 
grace, And then. when the worst was over, when be 
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actually found himself on the shore where his punish- 
ment was to be endured, a new hope dawned on his 
mind. He would strive even yet to benefit and watch 
over his child, and he was even more successful than 
he hoped. 

“He won on his superiors by his irreproachable 
conduct, and ere long he was allowed to earn money 
in his spare time, which at last amounted to a hand- 
some sum, that enabled him to send sufficient home 
for the education and comfort of his darling. Then 
ho obtained a freedom under the ticket-of-leave 
arrangement, and his first impulse was to return to 
hig native land, his next to win in the lucrative gold- 
fields wealth for the sole object of his love and care, 
by his own risk and labour. 

* He succeeded beyond his hopes—the very spoils 
of the earth seemed to abound more where he laboured, 
and in time he was able to amass a fortune that 
was even more thau he could have won in his own 
country for his child’s heritage. 

“He meant to have concealed from her for ever 
tho name of her real benefactor, to save her from 
the shame and the danger he had endured so long 
aud patiently, but he thought he would just look on 
her face, listen to her voice, and, yet more, that he 
would see whether the object of her choice on whom 
she was about to lavish her wealth and her price- 
less self was worthy to be trusted with the happi- 
ness of her life. It wasa natural, a holy desire, and 
he came silently and humbly to fulfil the wish. 
Nor would he now lave changed his intention and 
made himself known and his sad yet noble story 
but for two unlooked-for circumstances. Her enemy, 
a silent, crafty, cruel enemy, had discovered his pre- 
seuce, and threatens to reveal all to those concerned, 
and to work such revenge as is in his power. 

“ And besides,” Gilbert went on, more hesitatingly, 
‘he fears, he doubts whether the effect of such a 
tale would not be to destroy the love and the esteem 
which the betrothed of his daughter professes for 
her, and he believes that the sole chance is for the 
story to be fairly, honestly and impartially related, 
ere itis beyond recall. If it is as he prays—if his 
daughter’s suitor bears the test—if he really loves 
and will cherish tle fair heiress—then he asks and 
desires no more; he will retire from the scene and 
never claim word or look from his child, save when 
death shall claim him, when he would desire that 
his eyes should rest last on her loved face and be 
closed by her hands. My tale is told. Gwenda, 
Bernard, need I speak the names of those con- 
cerned ?” 

There could be little doubt that he was compre- 
hended by those concerned, 

Gwenda’s trembling, shakiag form and the cold 
and stern face of the Marquis of Brunton. spoke but 
too plainly their realization of the truth. 

The latter way the first to speak, 

“Probably it is too intelligible, this parable of 
yours, my good cousin; still it may be as well ina 
matter of so much importance to have names and 
persons identified,” he said, in hard, measured tones 
that went to Gwenda’s heart’s core. “Are we to 
suppose,” he added, bitterly, “that this admirable 
gentleman, whom you think so worthy of praise, is 
the father of Miss Loraine?” 

Gilbert dared scarcely meet Gwenda’s pleading 
eyes as he replied, in a low voice: 

“Certainly ; you could scarcely doubt my meaning 
in the story I have related. It is of your betrothed 
aud her father I speak,” he continued, more firmly. 
“And I trast that you will prove worthy of my con- 
filence in you,” he went on, “ and that you, Bernard, 
will save not ouly Gwenda and yourself, but others 
who are concerned in the miserable business, from 
deep and lasting sorrow.” 

Again there was a pause, 

Gwenda’s face was bowed, asif the humiliation had 
tlready begun, and her only desire was to avoid the 
eyes of those on whom her whole fate depended. 

A pin might have been heard drop in the suspense, 
for the very breath of the anxious ones seemed held 
in eigenen of the words on which so much de- 
peuded, 

om they came, those important and looked-for 
sounds, 

“TI can scarcely expect that my promise to Miss 
Loraine, the orphan, can be binding to the felon’s 
daughter,” he said, coldly. “It will certainly be a 
hatter for consideration and doubt.’ 

A low groaning sigh escaped the girl’s breast that 
Couveyed a whole world of trouble in its sound. But 
still she spoke not, moved not, her whole being 
Seened paralyzed and stunned at the terrible news. 

“ Bernard, are you a man, have you the feelings of 
your sex, your race ?” exclaimed Gilbert, impetuously. 
“Can you violate every vow, every ingtinct of honour 
ant love and generosity thus ?” 

Lord Brunton shrugged his shoulders con- 
temptuously. 

“It is all very well for you, Gilbert, who have 





neither rank nor the world’s observances to keep up 
to talk in this manner. You forget that the old 
‘Noblesse oblige’ holds good in this case as in 
others. I scarcely think,” he added, with an eleva- 
tion of his eyebrows that spoke yet more powerfully 
than words, “TI scarcely think that the descendants 
of my race would thank me for giving them a felon for 
their ancestor, May I ask where my intended father- 
in-law is at this instant ?” he continued, eagerly. “It 
would be as well to be introduced to him at once.” 

Gilbert hesitated. 

He glanced, with an embarrassed flush on his face, 
first at Gwenda, then at the stranger, who was still 
sitting, with calm though sad, concentrated grief on 
every feature, at a distance from the rest. 

‘Nay, do not hesitate. ‘The young marquis is 
perhaps right,” said the stranger, sternly. “ It is his 
wish to see his new relatives ere he enters in their 
family. Let it be gratified. I am ready to introduce 
myself, afler your preamble, my dear fellow, which 
has been the pleasant mode of making me known to 
my future son-in-law and my child.” 

He advanced towards them as he spoke. 

“T am Raymond Lester,” he said, calmly. “Your 
lordship can judge for yourself as to your regard for 
me. All I wish is that you may have sufficient 
honour and generosity to secure my regard for you.” 

And he bit his lips hard as if to express his 
words, 

Lord Brunton cast a keen, rapid look over his whole 
person that seemed to measure his every particularity 
— his speaking features to the very soles of his 
eet, ‘ ‘ 

“Then you are, or claim to be, Miss Loraine’s 
father,” he said, haughtily. 4 

“T am the father of Gwenda Lester, who was 
brought up, dowered, betrothed and well nigh married 
under that name,” returned the stranger, in a tone 
almost as proud and disdainful as his own, “ And,” 
he continued, “if you doubt the fact I can but too 
easily prove its truth.” 

Gwenda gave one rapid glance at him who claimed 
to be her parent. 

She surveyed his toil-worn aspect, his strange, un- 
couth dress, his uncivilized air; and she recoiled 
from the idea that he was her father—that she owed 
him the obedience and love of a child. 

And then, as she gave one timid glance at Ber- 
nard, when she contrasted his handsome, highbred 
air, his brilliant youth, his fearless manner, with 
those of her presumed parent the repulsion was even 
more irresistible. 

And for him, this unattractive father, she would 
perhaps have every hope destroyed. For him the 
fairest prospects that woman could.see opening be- 
fore her would be blighted, 

Gwenda was so young, her life had been so 
strangely untrained, her lonely isolation from 
natural ties so complete, that it was little wonder if 
she was for the moment a cold, unloving, ungrateful 
daughter to a parent from whom she had received so 
much, and yet who was so utterly repulsive to her 
every instinct. 

Gilbert could read her whole soul. He only 
trusted that Raymond Lester was more bliad to the 
truth. 

But when did deep and intense affection fail to in- 
terpret the feelings of a beloved one? And the look 
of sad, despairing love that for the moment blauched 
the parent’s face was a sufficient evidence of the 
quickness that discerned a painful truth, even when it 
is. a torture too great to bear. 

But the next instant a sterner expression came over 
Raymond’s haggard face. 

He averted his eyes from his fair child and fixed 
them on Lord Brunton. 

“ Your cousin has spoken well, my lord,” he said. 
‘‘He and I both believed that you were not one to 
endure a hard test of your love for my daughter, I 
can see that it has already failed.” 

“ Am I to suppose that it was applied for the pur- 
pose then?” said the marquis, haughtily. “If so, 
Ican estimate as it deserves my good cousin’s tac- 
tics.” 

“*Scarcely, my lord,” returned Mr. Lester, inter- 
posing between the young men with an air of 
dignity that they could not resist. ‘“ You are, I 
doubt not, angry and disappointed, and that makes 
any man unjust. But Mr. Dorrington shrank from 
the écene of this day as if he had been its victim, 
instead of yourself; and, I repeat, if the threats of 
our enemy had not made it a positive necessity to 
reveal the truth, I scarcely think it would have been 
spoken, No, it would have been no injury even for 
the Marquis of Brunton to marry the unknown 
heiress, isolated from kith and kin: and I would 
have prayed.for Heaven’s blessing on your bridal and 
gone away and hidden myself, and died now that my 
work was done.” 

Lord Brunton laughed uneasily. 

“ Rather questionable morality, it seems to me,” he 





returned, “to have drawn me into such a connection 
blindfold. I still would have been the husband of a 
felon’s daughter even had the remarkable relation- 
ship been unknown.” 

* Bernard, for shame, if not for any better feeling, 
be silent!” exclaimed Gilbert, angrily. ‘‘ Look there, 
and repeat such crushing words if you can.” 

He pointed as he spoke to Gwenda’s cowering 
form and blanched cheeks, which were far more ter- 
rible signs of suffering than whole floods of tears. 
Her eyes were dry, but their look of love was so 
agonizing that the very brain seemed as if it would 
give way under the trial too great for strength and 
reason. 

Lord Brunton’s eyes followed his. 

It was impossible for one who had even the 
transient passion of love for that fair girl to look 
on her and dream of giving her up and condemning 
her to such life-long sadness unmoved. 

“ Gwenda,” he said, sadly, and his hand touched 
hers as he spoke, “ Gwenda, this is very dreadful, 
but it is not 1 who am answerable for this deception 
and misery.” 

She drew away her small fingers as if a burning coal 
had touched them. 

“No, no,” she gasped. “I see—I know all, you 
cannot, So be it; only leaveme. I am very mise- 
rable!” 

And she cast herself upon her hands with her face 
utterly concealed by the cushions over which she 
bent with a low cry of pain. 

Raymond hastily took a few steps towards her, 
but then retired back with a deep sigh. 

He felt but too well that he had no power to soothe 
his child. 

“She is right,” said Gilbert, sternly. “Lord 
Brunton, at least you should not trifle with her heart’s 
agony. If you are resolved to give her up, if your 
love is 80 weak, and your false shame so strong, go 
and be happy if you cav. In time she will re- 
cover the blow, but you— what consolation can you 
ever feel for the remorse that will be your portion for 
life 2” 

He spoke in a hoarse, stern tone as he laid his 
hand on Bernard’s arm toimpel him towards the 


door. 

But he still lingered. 

Perhaps he hesitated and shrank from the abrupt 
severing of ties that had been already drawn so close, 
and that had certainly been the one engrossing pas- 
sion and hope of his nature since he had first seen 
Gwenda in her child loveliness on that memorable 
Christmastide. 

* Gwenda, at least speak to me. Say that you be. 
lieve in my love, even though [ cannot, I dare not 
‘risk the terrible trial your father has preferred for 
us,” he said, bursting from his cousin's grasp and 
springing back to her side. 

It was too much. 

Gwenda’s impetuous spirit, already fevered and irs 
ritated to the utmost, fired at the craven words. 

She suddenly raised her head, and drawing the 
betrothal ring from her finger, threw it at her lover 
with a contemptuous, passionate gesture that spoke @ 
whole world of scorn and misery. 

“Go on—I understand, and I will try to be glad,” 
she exclaimed, wildly. ° 

Tien sinking again on the couch, she burst into a 
frantic passion of tears that shook her very frame to 
its core. 

“Man, go! Would you kill her?” exclaimed Ray- 
mond Lester, sternly. “Go, if you would not have 
a father’s curse on your head as the murderer of his 
child.” 

Lord Brunton still lingered, his gaze fixed on tho 
figure of the suffering girl, as it half-lay on the 
cushions of the fauteuil, It seemed as if a struggle 
went on in his breast, as if he shrank from taking a 
last farewell of her he bad loved so passionately in 
his early youth. He hastily picked up the ring she 
had thrown towards him and placed it on the table 
near her. 

** Gwenda, I cannot take it. Give me a little time. 
I must think ere I can finally decide,” he said, hesi- 
tatingly. 

Raymond Lester seized the bauble and threw it in 
the fire. 

* Not so, proud marquis,” he said. “If you woo 
my child, it must be afresh, as the daughter of the 
felon, And with a fresh pledge of faith, should that 
ever occur. Go, and at once,” he continued, sternly. 

The marquis dared not linger more now, and slowly 
and sadly he left the apartment which he had entered 
with such different feelings. 

When he had closed the door, aud the sound of his 
footsteps died away on the eur, Mr. Lester once moro 
approached his child. 

“Gwenda,” he said, “ will you not speak to me, 
will you not ask for a father’s blessing ; tell me that 
you forgive the involuntary wrong, and accept the 
atonement I have striven to make? You are all that 
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I have on earth, my child. Will you crush me to the 
earth by this persistent grief and estrangement ?” 

It was too soon in the full bitterness of her agony 
and humiliation. 

Her spirit was as yet too untried in the school of 
adversity to bear it with patient fortitude and unsel- 
fishness, 

She raised her head, and there was a proud sullen- 
ness rather than melting sorrow on the pale features. 

“No, no,” she said, “I cannot. You have worked 
me woe by your mistaken zeal, you have suatched me 
from what would have been at least peace and safety, 
to place me where I have met such terrible anguish 
and reproach. You merit no gratitude from me; but 
I will try—yes, I will try to forgive you, and to do 
my duty, if you are my father. Leave me,I have 
borne enough for this day.” 

And Raymond Lester shran‘: back, cowerirg under 
the bitter reproach of his child. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
Mrs. Wrtcox still stirred her tea, and sighed, and 





looked into her cup, then she shvok her head, and her 


long, pale face lengthened. 

** Diana,” said Mrs, Dalby, “I insist upon knowiug 
where you have been.” 

“For a walk, mamma,” returned Diana, defiantly. 


“In returning I was caught inthe rain, and Mr, 


Hamer, of Dighting’s Farm, happened to be passing in 





his trap. 
home here to the door.” 

Diana tossed her head ag she spoke, and her eyes | o 
flashed. s 

“ And what should have made you want to take a 
walk when you bad already been for such along one | g 
with Colonel Hastings inthe morning? Diana, I re- 
gard Mrs. Wilcox as my friend, whatever you may 
do. She only speaks for your good, and she informs | ¢ 
me that there are disagreeable reports respecting 
you in the town. It is stated that you are carrying | 5 
on a secret flirtation with some low person. Mrs. | ¢ 


Wilcox says that she herself met you early one | into a complete knob, and a scowling, anxious look 
was in her keen eyes. 


morning, two months back, on the bridge leading 
into the town. You were wrapt in a cloak and had 
a hood on your head, 
disordered, and you looked pale and frightened. | t 
Deny it if you dare.” 

“TI do not deny it,” replied Diana. 

“Girl,” cried Mrs. Dalby, wildly, “if this comes 
to your father’s ears it will break his heart.” 

“There is no need that it should come to his ears,” 
replied Diana, “ until I can satisfactorily explain my 
conduct. I thank Mrs. Wilcox very heartily for the 
mischief she has tried to make and for the hatred 
she bears me. I am unaware of baving given her 
avy especial offence. But I am convinced that she it 
is who has spread such crael reports respecting 
me inthe town. Mrs. Wilcox deals in scandal, and 
carries a highly spiced story every day from house 
to house, Thus it is that she receives a welcome at 
many places where such stories are relished. But it 
seoms to me it is rather a bold step to bring a tale 
respecting me to my own home. I only beg of you, 
mamma, to have patience. In the course of a week 
or two I will explain to you where I had been on 
that morning when Mrs. Wilcox did me the honour 
to comment on my disordered appearance.” 

“Explain at once,” screamed Mrs. Dalby, pas- 
sionately. “ You shall not lie under disgraceful impu- 
tations fora fortnight, At the end of that time it 
nay be too late to clear your characier.” 

*T cannot help it, then,” replied Diana, gloomily. 
* Great interests hang upon my silence, and I am de- 
termined to maintain it.” 

“At the risk of your character?” screamed Mrs, 
Dalby. “Diana, you are no daughter of mine. I 
shall tell everything to your father, and he will force 
you to confess the truth, whatever it may be.” 

“Nobody shall force me,” replied Diana, firmly 
and calmly, 

At this moment there came a loud ringing at the 
front door bell. 

Diana, looking through the window, perceived her 
father’s carriage. 

Another moment and Doctor Dalby entered the 
house, and they could hear the cheerful sounds of his 
voice as he hung up his greatcoat and hat in the hall. 

“ Mamma,” said Diana, “ It will be a sin to distress 
him, as he comes home fagged with his hard work, 
with the story which this gossipping lady has brought 
here. I cannot explain things to him, it is impossible. 
You must give me a week.” 





He offered me a seat, and he brought me | ceived by Miss Diana, alas! as an enemy.” 


ing-room into the hall, and from thence down the 


torrents. 


Your whole appearance was | the High Street. 
nance of Mrs, Wilcox. 


shabby-genteel little houses, and at the door of one 
of these she knocked. 


handle of the door of a mean little parlour, where the 
tiniest of fires was burning in the grate, and an im- 
pertinent-looking little kettle was perched on the top. 
though she had just partaken of two strong cups at 
the Dalbys’, she proceeded to manufacture some 
more. 

in the house of a friend. 


she proceeded to make a hearty meal of tea and bread 
and butter. 


she began to pace to and fro, as rapidly as the tiny 
dimensions of her room would admit. 


done.” 


cheque-book, 


Diana interlaced her fingers firmly, and looked 
almost fiercely at her.mother. 

“TI tell you that business, very important business 
was the cause of that early morning walk, when I 
had the honour of meeting Mrs. Wilcox.” 

Mrs. Wilcox shut her mouth very closely, cast her 
eyes up to the ceiling, and uttered a piteous groan. 
“Ob, Miss Dalby,” she said, “ your poor parents. 
I feel thankful that I never had any children.” 
“Tam sure they would not have had any reason 
to rejoice in the possession of their mother,” returned 
Diana, scornfully. 

* Diana, you shall not insult my friend,” cried Mrs, 
Dalby. 

At this moment the doctor came into the room, 
smiling and rubbing his hands cheerfully. 

“T just want ten minutes to wash my hands, and 
put on another coat before dinner,” he said. 

“ Doctor Dalby,”’ began his wife, “I have some- 
thing a little unpleasant to communicate.” 

** Dinner first, dinner first,” cried the doctor, gaily. 
“ Don’t spoil my digestion by anything unpleasant, 
please. Diana, my darling, you look charming. Is 
Colonel Hastings come?” 

“It is so wet, papa,” replied Diana. “And he is 
gone out of Northwick St. John’s. I daresay he won’t 
come this evening.” 

Mrs. Wilcox smiled, pursed up her lips and nodded 
her head three or four times in succession. 

“ Well, I'm going now to get ready for dinner— 
keep your unpleasant news until to-morrow morning. 
I shall not listen to a word of it until then,” and away 
went the doctor. 

‘There are some people,” cried Mrs. Wilcox, 
piously, “ who cry peace, peace, when there is no 
peace, and I am sadly afraid the poor dear doctor is 
one of them. But now I will take my departure, 
Mrs. Dalby. I came here as a friend, but I am re- 


And then Mrs. Wilcox tied on her bonnet, fastened 
n her waterproof, shook hauds with Mrs. Dalby, 
hook her head at Diana, and walked out of the din- 


teps into the street, where the rain was falling in 


A very curious expression spread over Mrs, Wil- 
ox’s thin face as she took her way through the wet, 
She no longer smiled, closed her eyes piously, or 
hook her head in sanctimonious fashion. On the 
ontrary, a frown knitted up her narrow forehead 


She walked down St. Peter's Street, and then into 
Very few people were about, and 
here was no one especially to scrutinize the counte- 


She turned presently down a side street, lined with 


It was opened by a little servant, who turned the 
Mrs, Wilcox appeared to be fond of tea, for al- 


Mrs. Wilcox never partook of a meat dinner, unless 


Having divested herself of her wet outer garments, 
Then, knitting her brows into an intricate knot, 


“It must be done,” she muttered. “It must be 


Then she unlocked a little desk and consulted her 


Finally she wrote a cheque—a cheque for a large 
sum considering her small means—a cheque for the 
sum of ninety pounds, 

Then she sat staring into the fire for some time 
more gloomily than ever. At last she rang her bell 
violently, and the little servant appeared. 

* You can eat the bread and butter that is cut,” 
she said, “and you can have what tea remains in the 
pot. Iam going out, and I do not think I shall be 
at home again to-night.” 

Two miles through the wet went Mrs. Wilcox and 
her umbrella. And now she has entered through a 
five-barred gate, which opens with a wooden latch. 
Presently she is taking her way, across wet fields, 
to where the chinney-pots and hay-ricks of Dight- 
ing’s Farm show picturesquely among the early green 
of the young larch trees in the hollow. 

Mrs. Wilcox now descends the path which leads 
to the farmyard. A little vigorous stepping forth 
brings her to the gate. Anon she has passed through 
it, and soon she is stepping along a yard where pigs 








Through this cackling and granting, this gobbling 
and crowing, Mrs. Wilcox walks with a hard smilo 
on her hard face; her thoughts are much occupied. 
Soon she passes through a gato painted white, while 
palings of the same fenced off the farmyard from a 
green lawn which sloped down to the rustic front of 
Dighting. 

Mrs. Wilcox crossed the lawn, passed under the 
porch, rang the bell, and was admitted into the neat 
little hall. She shut up her wet umbrella, and in- 
quired of the servant whether Mr. Hamer and Mrs, 
Childerstone were within. 

“ Oh, yes, ma'am,” replied the servant. 
Whereupon she opened the door, and Mrs. Wilcox 
entered, 

A cozy little fire was burning inthe grate, and be- 
fore a cozy little table Mr. Hamer, Mrs. Childerstone, 
and two little girls iu piuafores, with their hair 
cropped short, were partaking of # cozy little meal 
—strong tea, hot buttered muffins, and cold ham. 
Farmer Hamer rose, rubbed his hands, and his jolly 
face shone with benevolence as he invited Mrs, Wil- 
cox to take off her cloak, change ‘her wet boots for 
some soft warm slippers, aud partake of the family re- 
past, which was being enjoyed by tlie fire. 

Mrs, Wilcox smilingly complied with all these re- 
quests. 

We have already seen her enjoy two meals on this 
afternoon in which the cheering Chinese herb has 
played apromiuent part, aud now she sits down to a 
third. , 
Polite greetings passed between Mrs. Childerstono 
and Mrs. Wilcox—unay, more than polite, there was 
even a show of something like affection between the 
two women, 

Mrs. Childerstone was dressed in a neat black 
coburg, as became a respectable widow. She wore a 
black cap, and her hair was very smoothly arranged, 
and yet how much out of place she looked, with her 
scowling brow, her flattened nose, her moody, savage, 
half-frightened expression! She poured out tea, and 
cut bread and butter awkwardly, as though she had 
never been used to perform those homely offices of 
civilized life. 

Mrs. Wilcox watched her sharply, and sho re- 
garded Mrs. Wilcox with a most peculiar and soured 
expression. 

Had there been any keen observers there, in that 
small room, they could not have failed to be struck by 
the extraordinary telegraphic signs that passed be- 
ween the two women. But there were no keen ob- 
servers, . 

The good farmer stirred his tea, ate his muffin and 
ham, as though he enjoyed them, warmed his fat hands 
before the blaze, aud talked smilingly of then weather, 
the crops, and the hunting season, now draw to a close. 
Presently Mrs. Wilcox said, addressing Mrs. Chil- 
derstone : 

“*T have come on purpose all through the rain, my 
dear friend, to tell you that I had a letter this morn- 
ing from your cousin, Calthorpe. He writes to tell 
me that he has sold those two horses of yours toa 
man named Murray.” 

“T know him,” responded Mrs. Childerstone. 

“ He is going to pay you in June.” 

“T’m content,” responded Mrs, Childerstone; but 
I hope he’ll be punctual.” 

* He will surely be punctual,” replied Mrs, Wilcox, 
cheerfully. 

Soshe went on chatting to Mrs. Childerstone about 
her friends in Worcestershire, 

After tea the innocent children went to bed, for it 
was getting late, and the innocent farmer went out 
to examine a new threshing machine which had come 
late that afternoon, and which was put up in a barn 
at some distance from the house. 

The two women were left together. 

They drew closer to the fire, they put their fee: 
on the fender, and they looked stealthily into each 
other's eyes. 

“T have brought the cheque,” said Mrs. Wilcox. 

“How much ?” demanded the other woman, 

“Ninety pounds,” enunciated Mrs. Wilcox. 

“Tt ain’t half enough!” responded the woman. “I 
know them stones is worth a deal more. I means 
to be quick about getting rid on ’em too; but not so 
quick as to sell ’em for that. But I see the girl as I 
took ’em from to-day. She got up in the trap wheu 
it was raining, and we took heriuto town and put Ler 
down at the doctor’s. She’s the doctor’s daughter.” 

Mrs. Wilcox started violently. 

“ Diana Dalby !” she exclaimed. 

New and strange complications arose in connection 
with this affair. 

It was very dangerous to find that these jewels 
were without doubt the gift of Colonel Hastings to 
the dcctor’s daughter. 

They had been missed—yes, certainly they had 
been missed. 

Miss Dalby had never worn them either in private 





and turkeys, geese and fowls had it all to themselves. 





or in public. 
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There had been strange reports respecting her— 
reports which Mrs. Wilcox, who hated the frank- 
hearted girl simply because she felt sure that she 
could read her and suspected her motives—reports 
which Mrs. Wilcox had been at pains to spread on 
all sides. 

And yet it had never struck Mrs, Wilcox until 

that moment that Diana was the heroine of the lost 
jewels. 
‘ How could she—shrewd, keen-witted, unscrupu- 
lous—how could she have made such a blunder? She, 
whose youth had been passed amid scenes of cun- 
ning, deceit and wickedness of all sorts, before she 
bad married her husband, the minister. 

“T never thought of it,” she muttered. 
thought of it.” 

And, then she remembered how that Diana had 
asked for a week before she could be in a position to 
explain where she had been that day, and she saw 
plainly that Diana must have been conferring with 
a detective, who had imposed silence on her. 

During her youth Mrs, Wilcox had frequently had 
dealings with the detectives. 

She saw it all. 

And now what danger menaced her and her accom- 
plice, Mrs. Childerstone ! 

And yet what a rich prize lay almost within her 
grasp! For ninety pounds, or twice ninety if she were 
driven to extremities, she might possess property to 
the value of at least fifty thousand ! 

But Diana was in communication with the detec- 
tive. 

What then was the best course to pursue ? 

Mrs. Wilcox leaned her cunnivg head into her 
hand and thought profoundly. 

Her stupid and savage companion watched her 
stealthily and anxiously. 

Presently Mrs. Wilcox spoke. 

Her tone was low; it was uot a whisper, but a 
mutter. She was fall six minutes speaking rapidly, 
during which time Mrs. Childerstone listened to her 
very attentively. 

When she had finished speaking she rose and 
brought forward an inkstand, pens, paper and en- 
velopes, and she wrote a letter and directed it to 
Miss Dalby, St. Peter’s Street, Northwick St. John’s. 
Then she folded up the letter and put it into the 
directed envelope. 

It was remarkable that Mrs, Wilcox wrote the 
letter and directed the envelope both with her left 


“T never 


hand, 

“This letter must be delivered to-night,” she 
said. ‘* Wecould not possibly wait for the post in 
the morning.” 

“ Mind you take care,” muttered the other woman, 

“I shall take care,” responded Mrs, Wilcox, cheer- 


fully. “Meanwhile, please to hand me over those 
ornaments, and take the cheque, and if all goes well 
you shall have another cheque of the same value this 
day week. Consider the risk which I run; there will 
be my name on the cheque, and I shall have the jewels 
in my possession. I take all the risk, and you have 
all the profits.” 

But Mrs. Wilcox’s friend was as cunning as she was 
herself. 

* No,” she said, “ you keep the cheque and I'll keep 
the jewels until it’s all right. After that we can 
square up accounts. But we must haye the girl 
quieted first.” 

Mrs. Wilcox was cunning enough to perceive that 
she could not gain her point. She rose, put on her 
waterproof and hood, seized her umbrella, left a kind 
message for the farmer, and then walked out of 
Dighting’s Farmhouse, thence to the farmyard, and 
soon through the fields to the high road leading to 
Northwick St. John’s. 

The rain had ceased and the moon was shining 
when she entered the town. She walked on until 
she arrived at the house of Doctor Dalby. She knew 
enough of the arrangements of the household to be 
aware that every member received his or her letters 
unquestioned. Consequently Mrs. Wilcox had no 
fear, when she gave a postman’s knock at the door 
and dropped the letter in the box, but that Diana 
would receive the note at most in ten minutes from 
its arrival. 

Diana was sitting with her father in the surgery 
when that knock came to the door. Her mother was 
gone to bed in an ill-temper, because the doctor had 
refused to listen to any stories brought by Mrs. 
Wilcox. 

Diana and her father were chatting cheerfully 
when the knock came. 

“Too late for the post,” said the doctor. “ Who 
can that be?” 

“‘ Somebody has put a letter into the box, I dare- 
say,” said Diana, 

80 she went out to the hall door, unlocked the box, 
and found a letter directed to herself in a strange 
fendwnttiog, She broke the seal. and read as fol- 

Ws: 





“MapaM,—I have discovered the clue to the miss- 
ing jewels; but you must come to-night, after the 
household are asleep, to number fifteen, St. Pancras 
Street—close to the river. Knock at the door ; it will 
be opened immediately One word of this breathed to 
any human being will spoil the whole. I have pur- 
posely disguised my hand.” 

This letter was not ‘signed; but poor Diana per- 
fectly believed in its authenticity, and accepted its 
statements in all good faith. 

* * * . * 

Josephine, meanwhile, made herself very usefal in 
the house where she had taken refuge, while Marian, 
incurable, lounged about with a dirty piece of fancy 
work in her hand, lamenting that she was not in good 
society but was shut up perpetually among those 
dreary northern hills and moors. 

Peter Johnson, the poor man out of employ, came 
now and anon with bulletins to the Rye House regard- 
ing the doings of the great folk at Tempestcloud 
Castle. He had watched the gates, and he was ina 
position to state that a number of scouts were out in 
search of the young refugee. 

Josephine had now been four days at the Rye 
House. 

It was a bright, lovely morning, and she raised her 
eyes to look through the window which was sheltered 
by the clamberiug branches of a guelder rose, and 
then she saw the Count Potowski strutting by, fol- 
lowed by three tall Russian servants in their liveries of 
crimson and gold. 

There was a wide cupboard in this farmhouse 
kitchen where winter apples were stored in boxes 
filled with straw. Into this cupboard rushed 
Josephine, taking the key with her, and she locked 
herself in. There was a round hole cut in the door 
of the size of a two-shilling-piece, and when Josephine 
heard the sound of footsteps and voices in the kitchen 
she put her eye to the loop-hole, and then she per- 
ceived the count, his servants, Mr. ‘l’owers and the 
good wife of the farmer. 

The dwarf's face was perfectly ghastly. One 
would have been tempted to declare that Potowski 
had neither slept nor eaten since the escape of 
Josephine, 

“ Mr. Towers,” cried Potowski, “ we have reason to 
believe that a girl who has escaped from Tempestcloud 
Castle has taken refuge in your house. She is an in- 
famous and ungrateful creature. And if you harbour 
her here she will burn your house about your ears, or 
rob your strong-box. She is very plausible, and has 
probably made you believe a fine story. But you will 
do well to listen to the voice of wisdom and to give 
her up to our custody that we may restore her to 
her rightful owner, the Lady Vengea ‘l'empest- 
cloud.” 

“Owner!” cried the farmer, contemptuously. “ We 
know nothing of slaves and owners iu free England, 
my good Russian gentleman. Had such a lady 
taken shelter here, my boys and myself would have 
defended her with our lives. It requires only to be 
a fugitive, pursued by tyranny, to awaken our 
deepest sympathies here in England.” 

‘The dwarf paced up and down the kitchen with 
his hands clasped tightly before him, his teeth set, 
his eyes glaring. 

Josephine from her point of observation perceived 
at this moment the head of Marian Flintheart ap- 
pear for an instant at the door. 

The beautiful flaxen hair was dishevelled, and 
Marian was costumed in a dingy morning wrapper. 
She disappeared immediately. 

The count bad not perceived her. 

He turned round now, and again faced the 
farmer. 

“ Look here,” he said, “I know your English law 
and I know how to ruin you. I'll go to your land- 
lord and I’ll offer him two hundred pounds more 
than you pay for rent, You will be turned out—you 
shall be ruined !” 

“Very well,” said the farmer, coolly ; “ better be 
ruined in a good cause. It is just possible my land- 
lord may not listen to you, for he knows that I do 
well by the land. Besides all this, my lease has still 
fifteen years torun, At the end of that time your 
rage may have covled, or—we may both be dead.” 

The dwarf ground his teeth with rage. He began 
then to swear; he uttered fearful curses ; he called 
down anathemas upon the head of the worthy far- 
mer. 

“You are secure in the possession of protectors,” 
said Mr. Towers, pointing contemptuously to the 
Russian servants, “ otherwise we would duck you in 
the horse-pond, and send you home like a drowned 

” 


” 


At that moment Marian Flintheart entered the 
kitchen. 

Wonderful was the transformation which a few 
moments had effected in her dress and appearance. 

Her flaxen hair had been brushed out, aud descended 
in rippling waves to the waist. It was coufined by 





a blue ribbon and rosette. She wore a becoming 
robe of sky-blue cashmere, fashionably trimmed and 
flounced. Her lace collar was fastened by a brooch 
of gold and turquoise. ‘l'wrquoise earrings depended 
from her ears. 

This sky-blue angel, with her flaxen curls, courtesied 
deeply when she saw the count, and then she raised 
-” bold, black, flashing eyes unflinchingly to his 

ace. 
(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE, 

A comet will not be wanting to make this yenr’e 
vintage as rick as it promises to be. Professor Win- 
necke, of the University Observatory at Strasburg, 
saw for the first time, on the night of the 11th-12th 
April, a bright telescopic tail star close to Beta 
Aquarii. The discovery of a new and bright comet 
is also announced by the Academy of Sciences, 
Vienna, in 21 hours 23 minutes right ascension south, 
6 degrees 56 minutes declension, An observer states 
that it is nearly globular, about two minutes in dia- 
meter, with a decided d tion towards the 
centre. In brightness it is above the average, but it 
does not in other respects present any notable dif- 
ference from objects of its class. Its position at 4 
o'clock, a.m., of April 14, was approximately: Right 
ascension, 21 hours, 16 minutes, 31 seconds; south 
declination, 5 degrees, 15 minutes. Its motion is 
towards the north and east. 

CONDENSATION IN SteAmM CyLINDERS.—By the 
use of lead facings to pistons and cylinder lids a con- 
siderable economy in the use of steam may be effected. 
An iron lid and piston will, other things being 
equal, condense more than three times as much 
steam as a lead-faced piston and iid. The thickness 
of metal heated and cooled at each stroke is not con- 
siderable, and not far into the metal, a zone of con- 
stant temperature, lower than that of the steam, 
will be found. The distance from this zone to the 
inside of the cylinder will depend on the conducting 
power of the metal, and will be about 9 for lead, to 
12 foriron. It may be shown that, in any case, the 
thickness of the lead facing may be kept within 
very moderate limits. Other materials may be 
used for the same purpose, as, for instance, tin, the 
specific heat of which is 0°562, its specific weight 
being a little less than that of iron. Its conducting 
power is, however, in excess of that of iron, being as 
15is to 12. Slate or hard pottery-ware might also 
be employed, but on the whole the balance of ad- 
vantage appears to lie with lead. 

A PAPER-HANGING Macuinge.—Mr. H. Milner 
has patented a paper-hanging machine. He makes 
a box of tin, sufficiently long to receive a roll of 
paper, and of depth and breadth sufficient to contain 
the paste roller and desired quantity of paste, the 
case being nearly square. ‘The paste roller revolves 
on pivots in the ends of the case, The paper, which 
is dropped into the case, sets on an inclined hinge 
flap, and bears on the paste roller. Before the paper 
is placed in the case a metal rod is inserted in the 
centre to give the paper additional weight to keep it 
steady and in place. An adjustable head bears 
against the end of the roll of paper to prevent longi- 
tudinal motion. The paste roller revolves in the 
paste, the friction against the paper being sufficient 
to cause it to revolve when the paper is drawn out. 
A pressure roller, which may be covered with felt, 
receives the face side of the paper. The paper is 
placed in the case, and its ends are hooked into the 
bent. In hanging, the machine is raised to near the 
ceiling by means of a handle, and pressed against 
the wall. The paper releases itself from the hooks, 
and, as the machine is brought down, the roller 
presses the paper to the wall. 

Tue Great GuN.—Some progress has already 
been made in the Royal Gun Factories at Woolwich 
Arsenal in the manufacture of the experimental 
80-ton gun, which is intended to furnish data for the 
construction of the guns of the “Inflexible.’’ The 
length of the gun over all will be 27 feet, the bore 
being 24 feetlong. The calibre will be 14 inches, 13 
inches, and 16 inches successively, the gun being 
bored up after each series of experiments. ‘I'he 
14-inch calibre will take a projectile of 1,100ib.. 
firing a maximum charge of about 190lb. of spe- 
cially manufactured powder; the 15-inch will take 
1,400lb. shot, and about 245lb. of powder; the 16- 
inch will throw a 1,6501b. shot, with about 3001b. 
of powder. The heaviest gun now in the service, 
the 12 35-tons (Woolwich Infant), can pierce 15 
inches of iron at the muzzle, the ranges at which 
the projectile for the 80-ton gun will perform the 
same feat will be, for the 14-inch shot, 3,300 yards ; 
for the 15-inch shot, 5,200 yards; and for the 16- 
inch shot, 6,500 yards, nearly four miles. Ata 
fighting range of 500 yards the Woolwich Infant will 
penetrate 14 inches of iron ; but the 80 ton gun, with 
a 14-inch calibre, will piece about 17 inches; with 
15-inch calibre, about 18} inches ; and with the 
16 inch, about 20 inches calibro. The maximum 
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ranges 2t which shells could be thrown into a for- 
tress will be, for the 12-inch, about 9,000 yards; 
14-inch, 10,000 yards ; 15-inch, 10.200 yards ; 16-inch, 
10.300 yards, or close upon six miles, 

Tur CHEMICAL CLASSIFICATION OF IRon.—M. 
Frémy, an eminent French chemist, who has recently 
been studying farther into the metallurgy of iron 
and steel, thinks that it would be of much more 
advantage to founders and metallurgists if com- 
mercial iron, which is still classed according to its 
physical properties, should be known with refer- 
ence to its chemical characteristics, that is to say, 
in accordance with the very small quantities of car- 
bon, sulphur, phosphorus, ete., which it may con- 
tain, and which chemical analysis would reveal. 
This chemical classification has for some time past 
been in use jin Krupp’s celebrated foundry, where, 
in fact, nothing is left to chance. Chemists con- 
stanily analyze the crude materials and the fabri- 
cated products. The scientific and industrial ele- 
ment is intimately connected with the military. 
Artillery officers examine the manipulations and 
follow their every detail. Considerable sums are 
devoted to new experiments, made on the different 
alloys which may be suitablefor cannon, and of each 
metal tried there is compiled a record which indicates 
its chemical composition. its advantages, and de- 
fects. According to M. Frémy’s investigations, it 
appears that the best metal for guns is neither iron 
nor steel, but some combination of both. 

Tue PyropHonn.—M., Frederic Kastner, of Paris, 
has recently devised a novel and very remarkable 
musical instrument, which, it is said, produces as- 
tonishing effects even in the midst of the largest or- 
chestras. It is termed by its inventor the pyro- 
phone, The origin of the device is due to the curious 
discovery made by M. Kastner in the properties of 
singing flames. Many scientists have studied these 
interesting phenomena, but the peculiarities of two 
flames in conjunction seem to have escaped their no- 
tice. Asa result of his investigation, M. Kastner 
finds that if, in a tube of glass or other suitable ma- 
terial, two or more isolated flames of proper size be 
introduced and located at a point corresponding to 


‘ one-third the length of the tube, reckoning from the 


base, such flames wiil vibrate in unison. The phe- 
nomenon continues as long as the flames remain se- 
parate, but the sound ceases the instant they are 
brought into contact. The pyrophone, at first sight, 
resembles an organ ; but instead of being operated 
by air blown in, it produces its notes by the singing 
of the flames within the tubes, the quality of the 
sound, its pitch, and intensity depending of course 
on the dimensions of the latter. ‘The burners from 
which the flames emerge are so arranged that the 
flames run together, but may be separated instantly 
by pressing down a key on an ordinary key board in 
front. The position of the key in relation to the 
sound is the same as upon the piano or organ. Ac- 
cording to the law above cited, as soon as a key is 
pressed the separated flames, in the corresponding 
tube, give forth a note, continuing, as in the organ, 
as long as the key is held down. It is said thatthe 
music thus produced is extremely beautiful, and that 
the sound closely resembles, in delicacy and purity, 
that of the human voice. 








THE 
BLENKARNE INHERITANCE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ Miss Avlingcourt’s Will,” “The Ebony Casket,” 
** The Secret of Sclwarzenburg,” etc., etc. 
— <> — 
CHAPTER XXV. 

“ ARNOLD, old comrade, don’t hide anything from 
us, least of all any trouble of yours, What ill news 
brought the women ?—for they have left ten added 
years to your looks.” 

Blennerhasset’s unselfish heart did its best. He 
put on a sickly smile, and tried to speak cheerily, 

“It’s only an old matter—something that happened 
to me years ago has come up like a ghost out of tLe 
grave; but I shall get overitshortly. Just leaveme 
quiet, please, ‘l'om, old fellow.” 

Wyner looked at him wistfully, but, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, turned back, and went off to 
another part of the grounds. 

Algeron and Daisy, after a silent exchange of 
glances, rose also, and proceeded to the house. 

“Something more than common has come to him,” 
whispered the girl; “but I never thought uncle 
would have any secrets from us. Dear old man, 
perhaps after all his life has held its hidden romance, 
and this visitor has brought news that will be his 
death-blow. I never saw him look like that before, 
1 wish he would ask for our sympathy.” 

“He has a noble, unselfish spirit,” returned Al- 
geron. “I remember something like that look, 
though not half so despairing, at the time of the ship- 
wreck. He had something, you know, for me to 
give to you in case of hisloss, That may be con- 








nected with thissame affair. I think he will be him- 
self soon.” 

Bunt this hopeful assertion was not realized. 

All the rest of the day Blennerhasset sat there in 
asort of blind trance, until Daisy crept out just at 
twilight, and stealing her soft haud into his, said, 
coaxingly: 

“Uucle, you have had no supper. Come in, I beg 
of you, and don’t look s0 woebegone. It will break 
our hearts, uncle, to have you unhappy.” 

He looked up at this, and his lip trembled a mo- 

ment. 
“Would it? Oh, Daisy, my pet. Uncle would 
rather thrust a dagger into his own heart any time 
than grieve you or your grandfather. It will be a sore 
pity if, in spite of that, I cannot help but do it; won't 
it, child 2?” 

“Then you must put away this trouble, dear 
uncle,’ answered Daisy, fondly. ‘Surely it can- 
not be so very terrible, Let us help you find eom- 
fort.’* 

“ Ay, Arnold, let us do that,” added Wymer, com- 
ing up to them, and resting his hand on the other’s 
shoulder. “ We've shared some pretty hard trials to- 
gether. Don’t let’s begin to fight them alone at this 
late day.” 

Blennerbasset rose with that same forced and sickly 
smile on his face. 

“l'm a silly, selfish creature, vexing you with my 
worries. 1 will be more of a man now. Come, let 
us goin. I shall be brighter in the house. Come, 
Daisy. Come, my faithful friend and comrade, let’s 
goin, and Daisy shall cheer us up with her singing. 
We love her, don’t we, Tom, this singing bird of 
ours ?” 

Wymer smiled fondly at his darling. 

“ After all,” spoke up Blennerhasset again, as, 
leaning a hand on either shoulder, he was led be- 
tween them into the cottage “after all, ‘T'om, I’m not 
sure but she is quite as dear to me as if she were 
really my own flesh and blood. Is there really so 
much in the ties of kindred? That is,if we did not 
know it. Is it the relationship or the person that 
claims our regard ?” 

“ That’s a queer question,” replied Wymer. ‘= 
don’t believe I understand you.” 

“Take the example here. Is it Daisy herself that 
yields all the joy aud delight you have in her, or is it 
because she is your own daughter’s child? Sup- 
posing you had not known her as your own, but had 
yet always lived with heras now, would not the af- 
fection be just as strong?” 

He tried to hide the tremulous eagerness of his 
Voice, 

Wymer seized upon Daisy’s hand and held it fast, 
while he answered, indignautly ¢ 

“IT can’t suppose the case, because Daisy is my 
own, you know. But it is preposterous to think she 
could be as dear if she were not of my own flesh and 
blood, my pet, my precious, my own!” 

And as ifalmost angry at the very insinuation, Tom 
Wymer clasped his child close, and kissed her again 
and again. 

Blennerhasset watched him with dreary eyes, 

“ And yon, Daisy,” he asked, pleadingly, “ do you 
think it is impossible for old Uncle Arnold, who is 
no blood kin at all, to love you as truly and as much 
as his comrade? ‘Tell me your true convictions, 
dear.” 

Daisy’s sweet eyes were full of perplexed dis- 
tress. She stretched out one hand tenderly to the 
speaker, 

“Dear, dear uncle, you frighten me with your 
solemn looks. I love you dearly, and lam sure of the 
depth of your genervuus, unselfish devotion to me, but 
—but when you bid me compare it with my grand- 
father's, who has been father and mother both, and 
who ismy very own——” 

Here the fresh young voice broke into a little sob, 
and the girl buried her agitated face on Tom Wymer’s 
shoulder. 

“Dear child, I did not mean to pain you,” cried 
out Blennerhasset, remorsefully. “ ‘There, there, let 
us leave the subject. I don’t see what possessed me to 
start it,” 

And he went to the table and sat down, and made 
a pretence of eating, though it was plain enough to 
see that every mouthful was foreed down at the risk 
of choking him, 

As soon as he could he made a pretext for going 
out, and they saw nothing of him till bed-time. 

“TI can’t think what bas come to him,” said Tom 
Wymer, anxiously. 

“TI think he has heard something very dreadful 
about some of his own people,” conjectured Daisy. 

“ But did you see how he shuddered when I held 
out my hand to him?” pursued Wymer. “I almost 
thought he dreaded to touch it. Poor Arnold! It 
would be very strange if after all these years of 
strong friendship he should turn from me now.” 

“It is evidently some personal matter which the 





visitors made known,” saié Algeron, “ and he is sore 
and troubled over it. Wait a little and he will recover 
from it, and be himself again.” 

Algeron would hardly have credited his own san- 
guine assumption could he have looked out that mo- 
ment upon poor Blennerhasset, who was standing out 
in the dark and the damp, with his arms outstretched 
to heaven, and his bronze cheek wet with such 
scalding tears as only these strong, stern natures can 
know, 

“They will both hate me,” he moaned, “ both of 

them, and I shall be the one to destroy all their inno- 
cent happiness. Oh, I cannot bear it. I can never 
bear Tom Wymer’s anguish nor Daisy’s grief, not 
even if I survive their indignation and just resent- 
ment. Bitter, bitter doom that hascome upon we! [ 
can never have the heart to tell them this terrible 
story!” , 
And then the hands were clenched fiercely, and 
the steelly glitter that had filled hiseyes with flash. 
ing blue fire in the old battle days, when he and 
Tom Wymer had faced death fearlessly, side by side, 
came into them again, and he hissed through his shut 
teeth : 

““Bygones are bygones. Who is going to call 
them back at this late day? Sally Ray shall hold 
her tongue, and—oh, Heaven, forgive me! that poor 
creature with her white, worn face, and searching eyes 
—that poor Esther, what can I do with her?” he 
broke in, in quite another tone. 

Then down upon the ground he fell prone, grovel- 
ling there in his utter prostration of misery. 

No wonder when he returned to the house he 
showed them a haggard, ashen face, 

“ Heaven help him! It is no light matter,” groaned 
Tom Wymer. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Lavy BLENKARNE was sitting alone in her elegant 
boudoir, her book fallen into her lap and her fine 
face overspread with the melancholy of some sorrow- 
ful musing, when an unexpected visitor was au- 
nounced, 

“ Madame Blanc,” she said, in surprise, as she took 
the card from the salver the servant presented. 
“Show her up at once, and see that refreshments 
are readyfor my call. It is along time since she has 
made a call here.” 

Madame came in, with a wicked, satirical smile on 
her shrunken lips. She crossed the floor with a 
nimble step, scarcely using her cane, and sat down in 
one of the tall-backed, antique chairs facing the mis- 
tress of the house. 

“ Well, my lady, hereI am. If the mountain does 
not come to Mahomet, you perceive Mahomet is still 
able to come to the mountain. I sent for you two 
days ago, and you did not choose to obey the sum- 
mons,” 

“No, aunt,” returned her ladyship, arching her 
neck as if preparing to rush again into hot dispute. 
“I certainly made my ideas very plain to you thie 
last time I was there, I told you I should not come 
except you were ill or in distress, unless you apolv 
gized for the insult you offered me. Bat do not let 
us return to any unpleasant discussion. Are you as 


well as usual? It strikes me you are looking * 


tired,’ 

‘Well I may,” returned madame, snappishly. ‘I 
have had worriment enough. ‘The most extraordi- 
nary thing has happened, and, for the first time in my 
life, Ido believe, { have been persistently battled, 
That is what I come about, by the way. I want to 
know if your carriage was out two weeks ago. to- 
night, late into the night. Simpson says hejbelieves 
he met it up in the town near the studio building. 
Your coachman is a stupid, he remembers nothins 
and knows but little. I shouldn’t be surprised if lie 
had it out unbeknown to you, treating some silly 
wench to aride. I wish you'd find out,” 

Lady Blenkarue smiled serenely. 

“I tind Brown a careful driver, and I believe he 
is faithful in his care of the horses. Thatis all | 
question about him, If he had had the carriage for 
himself I should be very unlikely to find it out. It 
is, however, @ very innocent matter, Why does it 
concern you?” 

“Tunocent matter, indeed,” she returned, her eyes 
flashing angrily, aud her long, lean fingers twistiug 
together as if ready to strangle something. “I only 
wish I might find the innocent woman who drove 
off with something that belongs to me in tbat car- 
riage.” 

Lady Blenkarne opened her magnificent eyes, aud 
her red lip curled a little. 

“ What have you been doing, aunt?” she asked, 
coldly. ‘I see plainly that you are again secretly at 
work. It can only be in one direction and for oue 
bitter purpose. You have given your life to that, it 
seems. I should think you would be tired enoug! 
of it.” 

“Tired?” repeated the strange woman, spitefully: 
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“J do not know what it is to be tired in such a 
glorious work. I had almost succeeded too in the 
crowning triumph. I had almost accomplished the 
cunningest move of all that which would have brought 
consternation into the enemy’s camp, ruined their 
fondest hopes, dashed down their newly-raised ex- 
pectations. Oh, it is too tormenting. I will sift every 
household in the town through but I will find out who 
was in that carriage. I have at present but two points 
of observation—here, and at a cottage down on the 
cross-road leading to Manor House. Two old men 
and a young girl live there, new comers, as I under- 
stand. They seem innocent people enough, and I 
have not looked into their antecedents. But that I 
shall attend to when I am satisfied here. I could 
make nothing of your coachman, but I want to see 
what I can do. ‘he fellow will not dare to lie, me- 
thiuks, in his mistress’s presence, Send for him, will 
ou 2?” 
. Lady Blenkarne’s head drooped low to her hand 
while the woman was speaking. A quiet smile played 
over her lips, and her eyes shot out a determined 
leam. 

" She touched the bell upon the table, and its clear, 
meiallic summons brought her little page. 

“Send for Brown. I wish to see him a moment. I 


the richly inlaid Florentine box which always stood 
by the bell on that table. 

Brown saw the movement and understood its lan- 
guage perfectly well. 

Did he not come once a month to receive his gene- 
rous wages out of that box ? 

‘**La, sakes! I often drive out the horses for exer- 
cise, and like as not in the big carriage,” answered 
he, with ready frankness: “but two weeks ago to- 
night, and late? No, no, ma’am. I never drove ’em 
out that night for exercise, sure!” 

Madame Blanc’s keen eye was fixed on bis face as 
if it would pierce through to discover the slightest 
attempt to deceive, but Brown kept on that same calm, 
serene look of simplicity. 

“Did you drive them for any other reason?” 
snapped his interrogator. “I am not to be cheated by 
subterfuges. What I want to know is if you drove 
oo there that night, your mistress, or anybody 


“No, ma’am,” answered Brown, promptly. “I 
never did drive our horses, nor your horses, nor any- 
body else’s horses that night.” 

‘“* Nor knew of anybody else driving that night ?” 

“Why, yes. Smith went out with his vegetable 
eart, and I thinks likely the milkman was out, and 


can summon bim if he will wait in the ante-room for | perbaps 


my call,” she commanded, quietly; then turned to her 
visitor. 

“And why do you suspect the cottage, pray? 
Merely because they are strangers?” 

“No, but because they came from Calcutta about 
the same time as this fine gentleman who in- 
tends such magnificent thivgs forthe poverty-stricken 
set at the old Manor House,” she returned, fieresly. 
“ Perhaps also because J saw young man there the 
other day who showed features that might have 
stepped out of the dingy ol@ frames in your oa 
here. Iam quick to deteot iikeness to what I hate. 
He had a Blenkarne face, if ever I saw one, though 
such coincidences often bappen, and have no mean- 
ing. Where is your coachman? Do you think 
I have your idle ways, and can wait everybody's 
leisure ?” 

“Ah, I forgot. But then he has had no more than 
time to reach the ante-room.” 

And again her delicate finger touched the spring 
of the silver bell, and this time in three short dis- 
tinct strokes that reaching Brown’s ears made him 
start and mutter: 

“Ha! there is something going on. Iam to be 
cautious and give no information whatever. That is, 
I am to know nothing while somebody or other 
questions, Whata woman my lady is to set up all 
these signals. Any one would think it witchcraft if 
they did not know.” 

And in a moment more Brown was standing, hat 
in hand, in the boudoir, with an air of innocent sim- 
plicity that rejoiced Madame Blanc, whose black eye 
glittered in anticipated triumph, 

“You sent for me, my lady.” 

“Yes, Brown. This lady wishee to question you 
about some matter or other. Answer her promptly,” 
spoke his mistress, in an indifferent tone. 

And taking up a book she turned over a page and 
read a little. 

Brown faced about to Madame Blanc, and started 
back in consternation at the weird, repulsive-looking 
face and figure. He gave another glance at his mis- 
tress, and seeing her calm and untroubled, took 
courage in her presence. 

Madame Blauc was not disturbed by this effect of 
her appearance upon him, although she saw and 
understood it. She rather took pride in it, indeed, 
and putting on a wild, fierce look, she demanded : 

“Well, my man, you see I am not one to be trifled 
with. Itis idle for you to attempt to hide anything 
from me, for I can read your very thoughts,” 

Lady Blenkarne’s silvery laugh interrupted. 

“ My dear aunt, don’t give Brown so poor a speci- 
men of logic, if-I am to keep him. He will be asking 
you if you read all his thoughts why take the trouble 
to question him ?” 

Did she say this to reassure Brown, whose knees 
began toquake? It had that effect at all events. 

“Sure enough, the old dame needn’t think to 
frighten me in that way,” quoth Browa, mentally. 

Madame flashed a malignant glance back to her 
ladyship, but deigned no farther notice. 

“I just want to know whether you drove Lady 
Blenkarne’s carriage, or any other carriage of that 
sort, to the studio building, late in the eveniug, just 
two weeks ago to-night? Understand, there’s no 
aarm to you, even if it was done without your mis- 
tress’s knowledge, while there is, on the other hand, 
& generous rewardif youassist me to the information 

I desire,” 

And while she spoke she took, out a glittering 
golden coin, and laid it on the table beside her. 

Lady Blenkarne turned over another leaf of her 
book, and then, as if by accident, laid her hand on 





“Nonsense, it’s a carriage I am inquiring about. 
Did you know of any coach or double carriage out 
late that night?” 

“ Well, really, aunt, I think poor Brown has been 
severely enough catechized,” interposed her lady- 
ship. * This inquiry will make a monomaniac of you 
yet. 


“Ab! nor there’s nothing I can say to help you, 
added Brown, making a low bow. “ And it’s a pity 
for me, sure, as well as for yourself,” glancing 

ly at the bright new coin by her hand. “ And 
now I suppose I may go?” 

“Yes, you may go,” replied his mistress, 
—- —_ sat a moment - two trod Brown 

leave, tapping one foot tiently on 
the floor, with her eyes 

She lifted them at length, and turned their pierc- 
“ g, steady, disagreeable scrutiny full upon the lady’s 

ace. 

The latter bore it unflinchingly. 

* Well?” she said, coldly. 

“I begin to think I began wrong. I should have 
catechized the mistress, iustead of the man.” 

“You would scarcely find so docile a subject, ma- 
dame.” , 

“T should use a different method. My golden bribe 
would be of little avail in your case. I am not con- 
cerned but the iron screw would do better. Youare 
in my power, my Lady Blenkarne. If I choose you 
shall any time bend your will to mine.” 

“ This is too much!” exclaimed Lady Blenkarne, 
springing to her feet, her proud nostrils dilating, her 
breast heaving stormily. “I will not endure it even 
from you.” 

“There are some things you cannot escape,” was 
the sneering rejoinder. “ You are proud and would 
scarcely bear to have a certain secret bruited about 
the town—a secret that would make the grand lady 
of Blenkarne Terrace a byeword and reproach, a 
scandal and disgrace not alone to the town, but the 
whole county. And that secret is in my keeping. 
Perhaps you thought I did not know it. I onght to 
pay my respects to Sir Marmaduke before I leave, and 
you must not let me forget it.” 

“Cruel heart!” cried her ladyship, passionately. “It 
all came from your wicked suggestion-—your artful 
goadings when I was nearly mad with grief and pain. 
Do not think that bitter, bitter secret will give you 
any power over me. I am safe enough from your di- 
vulging it—safe from the very cruelty of your nature, 
If it crushes me, it will help those you hate more 
bitterly, and for that reason you will hide it for ever, 
Do not think you have any more power over me, for 
I tell you you have not. I have too little love for 
this miserable existence of mine—too poor hope for 
the future to make any struggle to keep either, and 
never kuowingly shall this hand of mine be guilty of 
avy farther wrong.” 

“A weak-hearted coward!” retorted Madame 
Blanc, “You have been losing spirit every year. 
Once you had determination and pride, and I admired 
you; now I am ashamed and indignant. Do you 
think no more of the wrongs put upon you ?” 

“ Nay, I remember only the woeful wrongs I have 
helped along and inflicted,” answered she, suddenly 
dropping her head, and covering her face with her 
hands to hide the hot rush of tears. 

A moment after she lifted it again, glowing with 
earnestness and dignity. 


_ CHAPTER XXVI. 
“ Aunt, aunt! hear my entreaty, I beseech you, 
Give up this wild enmity—this relentless feud. Ob, 
remember what is coming soon—what must come 


> 





soon to you and to me, and think what a weight it 
will be upon a dying heart to remember such deeds of 
vindictive spite. Let us forgive—let us restore—let 
us be at peace.” 

She clasped her hands,and turned her pale face im- 
ploringly towards the other. 

That other was more like a fiend than a mortal wo- 
man in appearance as she hissed, fiercely : 

“Forgive! restore! I think you are going mad. I 
will have you shut up ina lunatic asylum if I hear 
another such word as this. What will the laughing 
world say? That the grand and haughty lady of 
the Terrace is dying of love for the poverty-stricken 
colonel, who hates and curses her.” 

This last sentence stung as she meant it should. 

A fiery red shot over the pale face of Lady Blen- 
karne. She put both hands hastily to her side, and 
sat down, 

“Perhaps you think such a charmingly philauthro- 
pic mood will bring the gallant colonel to your feet,” 
went on the pitiless Madame Blanc. “ You may as 
well dismiss such an absurd hope at once. He loathes 
the very sound of your name; he——” 

“Stop! stop!” eried her ladyship, in a hoarso 
voice; “you need gay no more. I did not think of 
him, or of anything except my own reproacbful heart. 
As for you, I begin to know you in your true light, 
and I tell you now I believe that you have cheated 
me—have used me as @ tool to work out your iniqui- 
tous plot. It was for that you sent me here, an in- 
nocent girl, into the peaceful, loving, happy house- 
hold I found beneath this honoured old roof. Heaven 
forgive me if I do you wrong, but it comes to me now 
to suspect that all my earefully-fostered graces, my 
painfully-cultured accomplishments, were encouraged 
by you to enable me to work the more harm here. 
Looking back through bitter memories, I see how I 
yielded ignorantly to your guidance; how I wavered, 
hesitated, was unconsciously a creature of duplicity 
and hateful beguiling. It wae you who told me tho 
miserable story that complicated my life here and 
made me take such crooked ways where I longed to 
be frank and honest. ‘They were such honourable, 
noble souls, all three! Woman, woman! if it was 
your doing that made that miserable snarl, that fatal 
quarrel, that woful, woful end, believe me your puuish- 
ment will come, and some time, somewhere, be more 
terrible than you can dream now!” 

Madame Blanc’s slirill, angry laugh came in discor- 
dantly upon the rich, thrilling earnestness of that 
quivering voice. 

“Is your sermon ended? Your ladyship has enough 
to do to look after your own misdemeanours, without 
troubling your conscience with my sius,.” 

“That is true. Heaven knows I admit it. And 
yet I was led along, and kuew not what I did,” cried 
Lady Blenkarne, drearily. 

“ Well, my preaching will be brief, and have but a 
single text, and that is, beware how you thwart mo. 
You know my life task. After so many years’ patient 
work, I am not going to relinquish it now. I have 
my own wrongs to avenge—bitter, cruel wrongs. If 
you must go back to the author of all this, go back 
to your husband’s father. It was upon him I vowed 
revenge—upon him, down to his children’s children. 
And [ have been spared to accomplish it, I believe. I 
say again, beware how you doanything to thwart me, 
my Lady Blenkarne.” 

And with this she took her cane and walked out of 
the room, never so much as turning her head or giv- 
ing a siugle glance backward, 

Lady Blenkarne rose hastily and bolted the door 
behind her, then went slowly and shudderingly to- 
wards the fancifully-gilded aud ornamental but mns- 
sive and trusty safe which stood in one corner of the 
room, 

She turned the lock with shaking fingers, but 
managed to make out the combinations which gave 
the initiated entrance, and, opening the doors, pulled 
out an inner drawer and took from it—Amri’s belt. 

“ What shall I do with it ?” she muttered, wildiy ; 
“it is not safe here. She suspects me, I am sure, and 
there is no telling what she will do. It is evident 
this is something very, very important. She will find 
it, if she is only sure in what direction to look. My 
cunning will not withstand her arts, ber diabolical re- 
solve. She would kill me to get it, if there were no 
other way. Strange chance that threw it in my way 
—that sent meas Mr. Osborne’s companion in that 
whimsical search for the lost volume among his books. 
Stranger still that I should have recognized Amariah’s 
voice, and instinctively know it was some mischief 
his mistress was working out.” 

She held up the belt and looked it over closely, 
and then hurried to the table and held a magnifying 
glass over what seemed an illegible line of rugged 
penmanship. 

Beneath the powerful aid thus received she read 
distinctly : 

“The Blenkarne emeralds, the property of the 
Blenkarne family, Exeter, Devonshire, England!” 
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The belt dropped from her unnerved fingers. 
She caught one gasping breath, and grew marbly 

ale. 

“The Blenkarne emeralds! No wonder Madame 
Blanc was ready to move Heaven and earth to 
find them. She remembered Sir Ralph’s will, and 
knew where this wonderful treasure rightfully be- 
longed, and she knew also that it meant redemption 
comfort, happiness for the Manor House.” 

For a few moments the demons fought in this wo- 
man’s soul, as she stood thus likea statue, staring 
down at the soiled leather belt which held so much 
meaning, 80 many grand and beautiful possibilities 
for those whom she had looked upou as her enemies, 
who hated her as she knew, and whose greatest en- 
joyment of this unexpected fortune might be their 
triumph over her. 

For a few moments the mobile lips quivered, now 
with hard, fierce smiles, now with wistful longing, 
and those magnificent eyes blazed with fiery splen- 
dour or misted with hot tears, and within angel and 
demon struggled for the victory. 

For a few moments the battle raged; then the 
proud head drooped low, and sinking down upon her 
bended knees, clasping her hands, and looking up 
through a blinding rain of soft, relieving tears, Er- 
nestine, Lady Blenkarne, cried out : 

“No, no. No more wrong, no more bitterness. 
Let me prove that my penitence is sincere and earnest, 
The belt is theirs. ‘hey shall have it. Let them 
hate me still, let them boast, let them triumph. They 
shall have their own, and I will hinder, as I can, her 
cruel plot of vengeauce. One deep wrong lies on my 
conscience, wilfully, knowingly perpetrated, and 
there are others unwittingly done. Let this be one 
deed offered in atonement. I will take my first step 
on the right path. She shall not have the belt, not 
if it costs me everything to protect it.” 

As she said this she arose, picked up this strangely 
fated belt, and, unfastening the silken cord which 
gathered together the loose folds of her robe, she 
clasped the belt under her dress, and knotted a ribbon 
to hold together the loosened links of the clasp. 
This done she went out hurriedly, and looked forth 
from the balcony which commanded a view of the 
drive whereon Madame Blanc’s carriage was waiting. 

The fierce old creature was sitting in the carriage 
waiting evidently for some one to come to her. Even 
there Lady Blenkarne could see how her eyes blazed, 
how her hands were twisted together, and she under- 
stood well enough the tempest of passion that filled 
that hardened, embittered heart. She knew what a 
relentless enemy she was making for herself. She 
was not deceived by avy Lope of escaping the vigil- 





{A HOY DISPUTE.] 
ance of those baleful eyes. Sle knew what was to be 
done must be in defiance of them, and she set her 
white teeth together, and clenched her hands in the 
grim determination to persist in spite of it. 

It was Amariah madam was waiting for. That 
poor, pitiable tool came from the stable courtyard 
and answered some question or other, and then 
turned to mount to his seat behind the coachman, but 
his mistress made an imperative gesture, spoke 
something low and hurriedly, and Amariah, after 
staring a moment in astonishment, slowly turned, 
and as the carriage moved ou he sauntered leisurely 
behind it, but did not go beyond the lodge gate. 

Lady Blenkarne stood there, still watching from be- 
hind tie folds of the Jace curtains, and saw him take 
up acomfortable position where Le could see what 
passed in both avenues. 

“She has left him to watch while she has gone 
home to plan something dreadful, Iread it in her 
eyes. I have no time to lose.” 

Catching a nervous breath she went back to her 
room, and, without summoning her maid’s assistance, 
changed her house robe for a plain street dress, and 
wrote a line for Brown, directiug him to take out the 
horses in the close carriage for exercise and to drive 
slowly by such a place at such atime. Sle left the 
message to be promptly delivered, and descending 
her balcony steps at the rear of the house, she went 
down iuto the gardens, thence skirted across to a 
little side path, which led across one end of the park 
and came out upon the lane. 

In olden times it had been the easy way of 
communication with the Manor House. Now there 
were locked gateways and thrown-up hedges be- 
tween. But she stood at length alone aud un- 
molested in the silent, fragrant lane. When had 
she seen it last? She shivered at the memory, but 
would not indulge herself in dwelling upon it, for in 
tat happy time had not Guy Blenkarnes loving 
hand led her tenderly along, and had she not 
trusted implicitly in the truthful, manly devotion of 
his honourable nature? 

She was not going to the Manor House. Heroic 
as the mood to which she had strung her nerves, she 
was not equal to facing Madame Roscoe’s little sting- 
ing sneers and vindictive temper-trying innuendoes, 
She turned her face towards the highway, and with 
her veil down over her face walked on swiftly and 
unfalteringly. She came presently to the cozy little 
cottage, and remembered what Madame Blane had 
said about its inmates A young girl was chasiuga 
kitten, wha frolicked just out of reach of its pretty 
mistress’s hand, and she came bounding through the 
gateway in a sudden catch at the truant, and almost 








ran against the tall, black-shrouded figure passing 
thers. 

Daisy recovered her balance, flung back the waving 
curls of brown hair, and, looking up eagerly and 
frankly, exclaimed : 

“T beg your pardon, madam. I was so silly as 
to be thinking only of the kitten.” 

“Great Heavens!” exclaimed Lady Blenkarne, 
throwing up her veil and lookiug wildly and wonder- 
ingly at the tall, slender, shapely figure, at the 
graceful yet haughtily-poised head, at the wonderfully 
beautiful face. 

Catching something of the swift magnetism that 
was thrilling every nerve in Lady Bleukarne’s body, 
Daisy also stopped, and stood silently gazing back, 
and thus for a few minutes the two faced each other. 

Lady Blenkarne was the first to move. Drawing 
one long, quivering sigh, she asked, in a low tone of 
tremulous tenderness : 

“ My child, what is your name?” 

“ Daisy,” answered the girl, herself strangely 
moved, and secretly drawn towards this beautifal, 
majestic stranger, “and I live here with my grand- 
father.” 

“Your grandfather!” exclaimed her ladyship, 
drearily. 

At'that moment there came the sound of rolling 
wheels from behind. 

She just glanced behind her, and recognized the 
rusty livery of Blaise, and dropping her veil, she 
cried, hurriedly : 

“ Muy I go iu a moment for a glass of water?” 

And without waiting for Daisy's reply she hurried 
up to the house, and hastily closed the door bebind 
them, when Daisy, somewhat startled, followed. 

A young gentleman with a book in his hand was 
just crossing the threshold of the inner door. 

Again her ladyship started and stared around her. 
Was she in the past or the present? ‘The living, 
breathing image of one long ago passed out of her 
knowledge stood before her. 

“ Aubrey Blenkarne!” she muttered, scarcely aware 
that she spoke aloud. 

At that instaut a sharp, imperious knock sounded 
from without. 

“The carriage has stopped,” said the girl, in 4 
fluttered voice. 

“Take me out of sight,” demanded Lady Bilen- 
karne. “I will explain afterwards.” 

And Daisy, swift to comprehend and to trust her, 
hastily opened another door, and left her unknown 
visitor in her own pretty sleeping-room, while se 
went to open the door. 

(To be continued.) 
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LOVE’S DREAM AND REALITY, 


or, 
THE HOUSE OF SECRETS, 
———_>—_——_- 
CHAPTER IX. 
The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
Whom ’were gross flattery to name a Oe, a 
oon, 

THE manager of the hotel drew Raymond’s atten- 
tion to a bill of the concert to come off at a large 
aud fashionable hall inthe upper part of the city, 
in which “‘ Madame Brentano” would appear. 

He heard several gentlemen conversing at dinner 
on the merits of the singer, and of her approaching 
“departure for the South.” He resolved to divert 
his thoughts by going. 

The ball was crowded, and he could only obtain a 
back seat under the pillars of the gallery. The au- 
dience was select and fashionable. 

In the midst of the overture he saw two men euter 
together, who took places just behind him on the 
other side, 

He recognized them as they passed, and then re- 
membered where he had seen Blake’s face before. It 
was in a gambling saloon visited for the purpose of 
rescuing one of his youthful dupes from his clutches, 

is companion was young Hobart. 

After two or three pieces had been performed a 
hush announced general expectation. It was fol- 
lowed by vehement applause as the star of the even- 
ing came upon the platform. 

Could Ray believe his eyes? The lady he had 
vainly sought to see, who had been represented as 
too ill to receive him that very day, stood before the 
welcoming audience, dressed iu heavy white silk with 
Sweeping train, her neck and arms shaded by pvint 
lace, diamonds gleaming in her dark, braided hair, 

She was bowing and smiling in acknowledgment 
of the repeated bursts of applause. 

Then rose the first notes of her matchless voice, 
mellow, clear, birdlike, pure, soaring as the lark’s 
ascends to meet the sun, 

_He recognized that voice, that rich, continuous 
Nipple, so rare, so thrilling. It was the same he had 
heard long before. 

He started to his feet, he strove to get nearer; 
with neck outstretched and eager, parted lips, he 
drank in the bewildering sound, while his eyes de- 
Voured the features of the singer. * 

He could not be mistaken. That high forehead, 
Shaded by the bands of purplish-black hair, the 
heavy, pencilled eyebrows, the large, Oriental eyes, 
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[A RADIANT VisiuNn. | 
the clear, dark cheek, regular features, and stately 
form. 

What could Miss Kent have meant by playing the 
réle of a governess, and so disguising her voice at 
Halstead Grove, when she possessed such powers? 
She had practised on his credulity, had mocked bim 
in return for sympathy ; his offers of aid must have 
greatly amused her, 

He felt chagrined and indignant. He formed the 
resolution of intercepting her, if possible, after the 
performance and demanding the reason of her con- 
duct, 

A stir in the assemblage not far from him inter- 
rupted the current of his thouglits. 

The man Blake had sprung from his seat, and was 
gazing wildly at the fair vocalist. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed, “‘I never saw such a 
likeness. I could swear it was she. Let me pass, if 
you please,’’ 

He was struggling to push forward toward the plat- 
form, while Fred was holding him back, between 
laughter and reproaches, 

Blake tore himself from his hold and stepped into 
the narrow aisle, but he was intercepted by aun oflicial, 
while cries of “Turn him out!” ‘Out with him!” 
came from the people who were disturbed. 

The man’s face flushed with rage. 

““T will find her out!” he cried, struggling in the 
Official’s grasp. 

But his efforts to escape were vair. 

As the singer retired, cheered and bowing her 
thanks, Blake found himself on the outside of the hall, 
followed by his friend, Hobart, still laughing at his 
discomfiture. 

“They will watch for her and make an assault,” 
said Ray to himself, “ when the concert is over. I 
will watch too, for her protection—the last service I 
will undertake to render her.” 

He rapidly formed a theory in his own mind. 

The man whom he knew asa gambler anda villain 
could be, he thought, no other than the husband of 
Clarice. Finding that a fortune could be made out 
of her rare gifts, he had resolved to reclaim and force 
her to live with him. 

She must have recognized him on the preceding 
evening ; hence her strange agitation, her illness, real 
or simulated, her refusal to receive any visitor, her 
avoidance of himself, for it must be deeply humiliat- 
ing to her to be compelled to acknowledge herself 
placed in such a position. 

He resolved not to force himself further upon her 
notice. He had ascertained that she could not come 
between him and his hopes by wedding his cousin, 
and that should be enough, 





On the conclusion of the lady’s last song—encored 
with enthusiasm—Singleton left the building and 
went round to its rear, where, he conjectured, her 
carriage would be in waiting. 

A single close carriage stood before the steps that 
led up to the rear entrance. 

Glancing around the dimly-lighted space, he saw 
two men lurking among the shadows, and felt sure 
his presence would be necessary to guard the object 
of his care from insult or peril. 

A door was opened at the top of the steps, and a 
stream of light poured out. 

Ray saw two female figures, closely wrapped, com- 
ing down. 

A young lad escorted them, and called for “ Ma. 
dame Brentano’s carriage”—a call promptly re- 
sponded to by the driver, who leaped down tu open 
the door, 

Tho two men advanced from an abutment of the 
building, and Blake stole boldly towards the taller of 
the two women. 

** | beg to have a word with you, madame,” he said 
in a low tone, laying his hand on her arm. 

She gave a faint cry, and recoiled from his touch, 

Young Singleton sprang forward instantly. Ie 
thrust the man aside with violence. 

“ How dare you!” he exclaimed. ‘ Begone, sir !” 

‘“* How dare you interfere!” growled the man. “Out 
of the way! Madame, I wish to speak with you. I 
am no ruffian; it is on serious busiuvess I wish to see 
you.” 

Trembling violently, so tliat she hal nearly fallen 
tothe ground, the lady had been assisted by her 
maid and the lad into her carriage. 

Blake rushed up before the door could be closed, 
but was again intercepted and pushed aside by Ray, 
who said to the singer: 

“ Unless it is your wish, madame, he shall not be 
allowed to trouble you.” 

“Oh, no,no! Thank you, sir!” cried the terrificd 
lady. ‘Do not let him follow us.” 

‘*T will not. You may depend on me, Clarice. You 
know I would do anything to serve you.” 

He stepped back, the door was pulled shut, and the 
driver, having taken his seat, drove quickly on. 

Biake rushed after it, but Ray pursued and laid hold 
of him. 

“ You shall molest that lady no farther!” he cried. 

** Who are you, sir, and how dare you stop me ?” 
demanded the man, beating furiously with his hands 
to obtain a free passage. 

* A friend of that lady’s, You frightened her. If 
you want to speak with her you must call on heriua 
proper manner, and ask her if she will receive you.” 
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sy a violent effort, Blake flung off the detaining 
grasp. But the carriage had quite disappeared. He 
rushed back to Raymond, and with brutal oaths 
and threats declared he should suffer for his inter- 
ference. 

“Better let him alone, Martin,” said the young 
man. “Do nothing rash, or we shall have the police 
upon us, Come along with me.” 

The othor ruffian sprang upon young Singleton, 
but proved no match for him in strength, as appeared 
when he was readily flung off. 

“I will get my pay out of you another time,” 
growled the fellow, as he made off, 

“If you cau,” rejoined Raymond, turning away. 

“T say,” said Blake, “what are you to the woman 
you gave me fight for ?” 

“Her friend, I told you, mot disposed to see her 
harmed. Martin Blake, you are not now in a fit 
condition to speak to avy lady.” 

“ He knows you!” cried Fred, coming nearer. 

“ Whoare you?” shouted the otherafter Raymond. 

“T cam tell yowall about him,” said Fred, urging 
on his companioa. “It is vot safe to meddle with him 
just now. Come, Blake, I will put you up to a better 
method of revenge.” 

He led the inebriate away, and Ray went back to 
his hotel. 

In 8 fow days he was ready for his homeward 
journey, 


A letter from his mother had informed him that | 


she would join Mr. Halstead’s party in New Orleans 
as soon as her son could return toescort her, It was 
not many days before Raymond arrived at bis home, 

There was always joy at his return after any ab- 
sence, especially manifested among his dependents. 
They were as proud of their young master as was 
his mother. The lady drove te the coach office of the 
little village—railways being as yet unknown in that 
region—to meet him. She was a tall, imperial-look- 
ing woman, about fifty years of age, thin, with large 
features, far from beautiful, yet not repulsive. 
Her manner was restless and nervous, but habit had 
taught her self-control, and she never forgot she had 
the dignity of her family to sustain, 

Raymond was her pride andjoy. For him she had 
built air castles ever since his birth. She had long 
looked forward to his succession to the fine Halstead 
estate, either by marriage or as the nearest of kin, 
and had treated Myra as her own daughter. 

The family had been settled some time in the Hal- 
stead house in the city, and as the season of social 
gaiety was approaching, Mrs, Singleton was anxious 
to be there as soon as possible. She had arranged to 
take board for the winter at one ot the most stylish 
hotels for herself, Ray and their attendants. 

Raymond saw his mother installed in her apart- 
ments at the hotel. He had no doubt of her being 
invited to take up her abode at his cousin’s the 
momeut her arrival was known, How could they 
do without her? Myra could not continue to be the 
only lady in her father’s mansion with no older friend 
to accompany her when she went out. 

Ray determined to remain at the hotel. He smiled 
as he thought how well fate had played into his hands, 
removing every obstacle from his path. 

After supper he persuaded his mother to retire, as 
she complained of fatigue. She must not receive any 
one that night. He would go himseif to announce 
her arrival to his cousins. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when he went up the steps 
of Halstead’s house, a large and lofty mansion. 
The whole front was ablaze with lights, 

could it mean ? 

A reception of some sort was being held, that was 
evident, for carriages were driving away from the 
door. 

Figures dimly seen through the curtains were flit- 
ting past the windows, and the sound of voices mingled 
in gay converse could be distinctly heard. 

Kaymond rang tlie bell nervously. A porter opened 
the door and greeted him with broad smiles and eja- 
culations of welcome, 

He went up to the drawing-room, which was bril- 
liantly lighted. 

Several gentlemen were in the hall, and the rooms 
were crowded with ladies in full dress, 

Near the door, among them, he saw Lis cousin, 
Myra, dressed more becomingly than he had ever 
seen her, 

Her light brown curls fell unrestrained over her 
beautiful neck and shoulders. Her hair was brushed 
back from her forehead, which was shaded with 
clustering short ringlets; she wore pearl earrings and 
bands of pearls round her head. Her dress was white 
mouslin, gathered to her waist by a pink sash, and her 
rounded arms were bare, except long white gloves 
headed with ruches of lace, 

Never had she looked so lovely, 

Ray was fairly stunned by the first glimpse of such 
a radiant vision. 

“ Myra!” Le exclaimed. 


What 








“ Ray—Cousin Ray!” cried the young girl, and 
breaking from the circle round her she rushed to 
meet him as he came in, giving him both her hands. 
“Oh, Ray, I am so glad to see you!” 

The young man felt himself an envied person as 
he received this warm greeting, and iifted the gloved 
hands to his lips, 

* You have been so long away! Is your mother 
with you? Isn’t it delightful in the city? Now, 
come, you must go to papa!” 

The guests parted as she led him on into the rooms 
towards the upper end of the farthest. 

He could hardly take his eyes from herself, But 
when she stopped what he saw caused him to think 
himself the victim of a magical illusion! 

There stood the noble, grand-looking Halstead, 
elegantly attired, his face beaming with pride and 
ba ppiness. 

Beside him was alady, queenly and beautiful—her 
dark braids of hair surmonuted by a delicate wreath 
of orange blossums, a white veil of point, airy as a 
cobweb, floating from the comb studded with bril- 
liants ; her dress of heavy white silk lying insweep- 
ing folds on the floor behind her; the lace on her 
neck and arms finishing the costume. 

It was precisely the same, except the veil and 
wreath, worn by the singer iw the concert hall! 

Young Singleton started back in utter astonish. 
ment, fairly gasping for breath. But his cousin 
grasped his hand cordially. 

“A thousand weleomes, Raymond!” said a 
voice, that sounded far away to him. ‘ Allow mete 
present you to my wife!” 





CHAPTER X. 
Forgiveness to the injured does belong ; 
Hery omenr o pardon whe have done the 


wrong. \. 

Nor far from the levee in Now Orleans stood an 
old, substantial mansion builtof massive brown stone, 
partly overgrown with luxuriant vines. It was in 
fact a villa, so extensive were the and 80 
well stocked with shrubbery. This was tangled and 
wild, as if long neglected. Jt had been so in reality, 
for the owner had but recently returned from a long 
residence abroad. It was the house of Colonel 
Atherton. 

For many of the last years he had left his estate 
in the hands of an agent, and lived in Europe alto- 
gether. His interests had suffered, and it was with 
diminished fortune that he came back to reside in a 
home that he had not cared to see again. 

The day was near its close, and the master of the 
house, after a dinner that would be thought early by 
fashionables, was seated in his study on the ground 
floor. ‘lhe season was yet too warm for fires, and 
the rich fragrance of blossoms in a vase pervaded the 
room, Atherton was seated in an easy-chair on one 
side of a table covered with crimson-embroidered 
cloth; a tray with a decanter and wineglasses stood 
upon it, and it held an open book of engravings. He 
had pushed aside the latter and was in a reverie, 
which it was easy to see was a painful one. His 
figure was tall and thio, his face was bronzed and 
worn, and the traces of deep sorrow and care might 
be discerned in the lines of his features. 

The door opened and a servant entered. 

“You need not bring lights yet,” said the gentle. 
man, wearily. 

“ No,”’ returned the man ; “ but a gentleman wishes 
to see you.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“T don’t know, sir, A young gentleman.” 

“ Show him in.” 

In a few moments a young man in deep mourning 
came in, hesitatingly. 

Colonel Atherton arose to receive his guest. The 
latter came forward slowly. ‘he colonel glanced at 
the card he held. 

“Rupert Edgerly!” he repeated. “The son of my 
old friend, Mr, Edgerly, I presume ?” 

“My father was your friend. Had you not heard 
of his death ?”’ 

“Thad. Ah! Pardon me! It was a great grief 
tome. Iam very glad to see you. Take this seat, 
Mr. Edgerly.” 

The visitor took the chair offered, 

Some conversation ensued upon the colonel’s ab- 
sence and return, the affairs of Rnpert Edgerly’s 
deceased parent, and the condition in which matters 
were left. 

“I have ventured to call upon you, Colonel Ather- 
ton,” said the young man, “for advice as to a point 
that seemed to lie near my father's heart. You are 
aware that I had—that [ have—a cousin, adopted 
years before my birth by my father, whom he in- 
tended should share my fortunes as well as my 
studies——” 

“Stop, Mr. Edgerly—I will ring for lights.” 

These were speedily brought by the servant, and 
placed on a table at oue end of the room, 


Rupert declined any refreshment. 

“T ought to ask if you have dined. 
meals so early.” 

Rupert had dined. 

It seemed to him that his host wished to defer an 
answer to his query. 

After a while he repeated it. 

“T know there was such a member of your family,” 
the colonel replied ; “but he was, to speak plaiuly, 
discarded by your father afterwards.” 

“T know it; and my father exacted a promise 
from me on his death bed, that [ should have no inter- 
course with him, should we ever meet.” 

“ A wise precaution——” 

“ But a strange injunction, considering that he is so 
near in blood, and the heir toall my property, should 
I die.” 

«“ Ah, that is true.” 

“T have lately reeeived several letters——” 

‘“* Has he dared to write to you?” 

“A friend has done it for Lim. Hoe seems to be in 
distress. My aid is entreated for him.” 

“IT daresay you have not doue anything?” 

“Not yet. But the letters have become impor- 
tunate. He is now in this city.” 

“Here? Heis herve ?” 

“ Yes, andin sore need of help.” 


I take my 


“The villain! Rupert—Mr. Baégerly—you shall 
have my advice. ‘Take nv notice of the fellow or lis 
friends; Abide by your promise to your father.” 


“Tt seems hard, sir, to let a kinsman suffer, how- 
ever unworthy, He may have repented of Lis evil 
sm 


8 
“ Not likely.” 
“May I noe edlonel, what it was that so com- 


a Naligen?” from him?” 
“No ;. healwage refused, and was so affected by 
any allusion tothe matter that I could not bear to 


“You werevight, and he wasvight. It would not 
have been for the credit of the family ~~ have such 
things brought to light, or even suspected.” 

“ He eaid you — all, aud bade me go to you if 
TI should be in any dilemma.” 

“ You did well to come to me, my boy. I will tell 
you what Miles did, or endeavoured to do, and you 
may judge if your father could have allowed him to 
remain under his roof. He attempted to murder both 
you and your father.” 

‘“‘Tmpossible !” cried Rupert, horror stricken. 

“It was true. He came very near accomplishing 
his terrible purpose.” 

“ What could have beon his motive ?” 

“A very obvious one; to possess himself of tho 
property. He prepared a poison so subtle that it 
would have left no traco——” 

“ A poison ?” 

“Tf he had struck at either of you in a moment 
of passion, the fault might have been forgiven. But 
his crime was premeditated, arranged with care aud 
caution, and a fortunate accident alone saved your 
lives. When taxed with his guilt he was defiant, 
and seemed only to regret that he had not been able 
to carry out his purpose. ‘The blow nearly killed 
your father.” 

“My poor father !” 

“ But the villain showed no remorse. Even the 
threat of exposure brought from him only taunts. 
‘You will not send me to gaol,’ he said, ‘for the 
credit of your family.’” 

“ Ha said that?” 

“Your father declared he would not on that ac- 
count. But he banished him from his house for 
ever.” 

** And cut him off from the inheritance?” 

“Tf he had done that more carefully, there would 
have been not so much need of his injunction laid 
upon you. After your death the fellow comes in as 
heir, I believe. Is it not so?” 

“T think it is.” 

“ That leaves you exposed to his machinations. 
There would be no safety for you if you toleratod his 
society.” ‘ 

“ But, pardon me, sir, how came my father, if he had 
resolved to keep this crime a secret, to disclose it to 

ou?” 

The colonel hesitated a few moments. 

At last he turned suddenly to the tray on tho 
table, poured out a glass of wine, and drank it of 
hastily. 

“We were intimate—your father and I—as you 
know.” 

“Tknow that; but it seems strange that what be 
kept from me——” 

** You were too young to have your life darkened; 
and—but there was another reason, as you muy cull 
jecture.” 

“ I think there must have been.” 

“This young fiend had been the destroyer of aa 








other home.” 
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Rupert turned in amaze. His host rose slowly, 
stepped to the marble mantel, aud rested his head ou 
his arm, leaning upon it. 

‘‘He had broken up the peace of my home,’ 
he continued, “ and had the audacity to boast of it.” 

“Impossible !” 

“He was a mere youth at the time; at least so 
young no one could have suspected him of such deep- 
dyed villany.” ; 

As the speaker lifted up his face Rupert saw it 
was ghastly pale. 

“Oh, sir, forgive me!” hecried. “I would not 
distress you for the world! You shall tell me no 
more.” 

“Thanks, my friend; I cannot live over that time 
again. You will excuse me?” 

“It is 1 who must beg to be excused.” 

The young man wrung the colonel’s hand. 

“Let us speak no more on the subject. I will 
abide by my father’s injunction. I see he was right, 
and I thank you for enlightening me.” 

Colonel Athertou recovered his self-possession. 

Both agreed to say no more, and he proceeded to 
counsel his young friend how to provide against peril 
by making his own will. 

The eveving was advanced before they separated, 
with a promise on Rupert’s part to visit bis father’s 
friend very often. 

A few minutes after Rupert had left the house the 
man again presented himself. 

“ A lady to see you, sir.” 

“A lady 2?” 

“Yes, sir; alone, too, and not in a carriage.” 

- T suppose she must come in, Ask her busi- 
ness.” 

“T did, sir, and she would only answer that she 
must come in.” 

“ Let her come then.” 

The visitor was already at the door of the library. 
She entered as the servant passed out and closed the 
door behind him. 

Colonel Atherton stood and looked at the figure ad- 
vaucing towards him. She was wrapped from head 
“ foot ina dark cloak, the hood of which concealed 

er face. 
‘ ‘This she threw back, and the cloak dropped to the 
oor. 

She was a tall woman, thin and wasted to emacia- 
tion, past middle age, and evidently worn by trouble 
more than years, if one might judge by the deep lines 
in her face. Her complexion was dark and her fea- 
tures were regular. Of these the eyes were the most 
remarkable, and retained the wild beauty that had de- 
parted from the rest of the countenance. Large, al- 
moud-shaped, of a bright and piercing blackness, 
they were overhung by thick, pencilled brows of 
raven darkness, and softened by long black lashes as 
— and sweeping as they had been in early 
youth, 

The colonel did not seem to recognize her till she 
lifted those strange eyes and fixed them on him 
steadily, 

Then he uttered the single word: 

“ Olympia!” 

“Yes, it is Olympia,” she answered, in a hollow 
voice, pressing her hand to her chest. “Itis many 
years since we met, James Atherton,” 

“ And why ?” 

_The colonel was striving for composure, but it was 
difficult to command his emotions, 

“Why doI seek you now? I heard you were here, 
and you alone can answer the question I must have 
answered.” 

“ What is that?” 

“Colonel Atherton, where is my child?” 

“How should I know?” 

“You must know. She was in my care after— 
after I left your house. I placed her where she would 
have better care than I could give her—better train- 
ing, I mean—and I paid for her education.” 

z No; I have paid regularly for that.” 

Tam speaking of my own—of my child by my 
first marriage, whom you let me take with me 
when you kept the younger from me, though she too 
Was mine as well as yours, and there was little more 
than ® year and a half between them.” 

¥ You never cared for my daughter, Olympia.” 

No, not as I did for her who had no other parent. 
Thated her when I knew that she was to deprive my 
poor little girl of everything.” 

“That was unnatural.” 

“And when did you expect me to be ‘natural ’?” 
asked the woman, with a laugh anda shiver. “I 
hada taint in my blood. You kuew that, or ought 
to have known it, when you married me.” 

_ “I did not know it,” moaned the colonel, sinking 
‘ato a chair and burying his face in his hands. 

In a moment he recollected himself, rose, and 
eo a chair for his unbidden guest, then resumed 

wh. 

She took it mechanically. 





* AsI told you,” she went on, “I gave my child 
a good education. I meant to bring her here with 
me and be supported by her.” 

“Surely, Olympia “) 

“Do you think I would draw upon your banker? 
I never did, as you will find by looking over his books, 
Colonel Atherton.” 

“ His accounts were sent to me, and they showed 
large amounts drawn out year after year.” 

“That was not by me. You find nothing drawn 
out while I had the control of my affairs, But while 
I was held a prisoner——” 

“ A prisoner ?”’ 

“You did not know, then, that I had been in an 
insane asylum for many years ?” 

“Great Heavens, no!” exclaimed the colonel, start- 
ing to his feet in irrepressible amazement. 

“T was taken there when my daughter was too 
young to leave school ; and the managers of the insti- 
tution knew you had set apart an allowance for me; 
so did those who had me taken there. ‘They drew 
on your banker.” 

* Poor Olympia! And were you insane?’ 

“T cannot say I was not; there was the taint I told 
you of, and trouble brought it into active working. 
But it dies with me; the same accident that brought 
it upon my mother happened to me, and I paid the 
penalty. It is not the sort of malady that descends 
to children.” 

‘You were insane, and I never knew it,” cried 
Atherton. “Oh, if that might account for all!” 

‘Now, I am cured—cured of that, at least. I have 
the certificate. But I want my child, Colonel Ather- 
ton. 

The colonel was pacing the room in great mental 
excitement. His heart did not yearn towards her who 
had been the wife of his youth. A wrong--long per- 
sisted in—a crime so deep that human Jaws never 
pardon it—a guiltiness that struck even at his life— 
had parted them. She had openly avowed her design, 
had gloried in it, had defied him, had declared her 
hatred of bim and of the child he loved. He had dealt 
mercifully with her and had made a suitable provision 
for her and the little girl. 

Years had separated them since then. She had 
never been congenial to him. Hers was a wild, un- 
tutored nature, incapable of self-restraint. She bad 
spurned at the social laws of the refined sphere to 
which he had elevated her. She had defied every 
warning, had obeyed only her own impetuous im- 
pulses at all times. 

It was only her beauty that had caught his eye, 
that had captivated his senses. ‘That beauty he had 
learned to shudder at even before the parting. 

It was gone utterly now, Yet he felt his heart 
stirred with pity. All that was wayward and wicked 
in ber he thought might have been the result of 
disease. 

Now she was alone, desolate and suffering every 
fibre of his being ached for her. 

“I will help you to find her, Olympia,” he said, in 
a choked voice. 

“ You will? Then you have not hid her away from 
me?” cried the poor mother. 

‘On my honour, I never haveseen or heard of her 
since you took her away! Our child—my own—I 
cared for. Would you not like to see her, Olym- 


pia?’ 

‘Indeed I should, She had eyes like my little dar- 
ling.” 
“Conld you not love her for her own sake?” 

“ And you say this to me?” 

“T do, Olympia. The woful past may have been 
owing to your illness—your misfortune, I will call it. 


Let it be forgotten. I tried to forgive it long since.” 

“I do not want your forgiveness, James Atherton. 
I only want my little girl!” said the visitor, im- 
patiently, 

“ As I said, I will do all I can to help you. Give 
me your address, and as soon as I have obtained any 
news I will send it.” 

“Why should I give you my address? Do you 
wish to have me put into the asylum again?” 

“ You know I do not. You kaow that I would not 
harm you for the world!” cried the colonel. “ Can 
you not trust me, Olympia ?” 

“ Yes, I can trust you, James Atherton, if you will 
pledge me your word.” 

“I pledge you my word and sacred honour.” 

“Then I know you will do what you have pro- 
mised,” said the woman, dashing her hand across her 
eyes, in which there were no tears nevertheless. “I 
thank you,” she said, with apparently painful effort. 
“TI did not think I ever should live to thank you for 
anything, and I will tell you where you may send a 
letter, and I will come to you when I receive it, or go 
anywhere you tell me I may find my child.” 

“Would you not like to see yours and mine, 
Olympia? She has grown a woman now!” 

“ Is she in this house?” 

“No, indeed. I placed her at school. Before I 


left the country I wished her to acquire a thorough 
education, and particularly to have her voice culti- 
vated, You never liked to hear her sing, you know.” 

“I did not like it. I used to beat ber for it when 
she was little. Her singing always put me in a 
passion.” 

“Tt was strange. 
not the same gift ?” 

“She had; at least she was very fond of music. 
Her voice was not so powerful, but it was sweet; 
and, oh! how I loved it! No, I could not bear to 
hear Florence sing, because my little one was so fond 
of it! She would get her away from everybody and 
coax her for songs, and give her all her playthings, 
and cover her with kisses. I was jealous—madly 
jealous. I could not bear to see the two so fond 
of each other, I wanted all my child’s affec- 
tions.” 

To the colonel this seemed the morbid workiug of 
disease developed later in insanity. 

“‘ You shall see Florecce. She may know some- 
thing of her sister.” 

“ When can I see her ?” 

“ T have written to Madame Cantrin at Vale School. 
She is probably there still, for it is not very long 
since she completed her edacation. My solicitor 
wrote before I returned, but received no auswer. [ 
expect one to-morrow.” 

“ And what do you mean to do with her ?’’ 

“She will come here, of course, and preside over 
my house.” 

“Twill take my child away. We will not live 
here now. Another climate may be better for me, if 
any climate cau prolong my life.” 

** You are ill, Olympia ?” 

“The physicians tell me that I have consump- 
tion.” 

* You must not leave this city, at least in the 
winter. If you will let me provide for you——”’ 

He held out his hand as he advanced towards the 
unhappy woman whom ke had once been so happy 
to call his wife. Her misdeeis were forgotten as he 
saw her so haggard and desolate. But she recoiled 
from bim. 

“No, I must not have pity or care from you, 
Atherton. I have deeply injured you.” 

“TI have forgiven it, Olympia, as I hope to be for- 
given. Let us be at peace once more. We can bo 
friendly with each other, and I can supply all your 
wants out of the means left to me.” 

“ But you are no longer rich ?” 

“T have lost the greater part of my fortune through 
the carelessness of agents. I should have stayed to 
attend to my affairs, but I left them to others while 
abroad.” 

*‘Then I was the causo of that,” 

“No—only my own recklessness. I did not caro 
for money. I only wanted to be rid of the demon 
within my own breast—the fierce longing for vous 
geance—the anguish of desolation——” 

* Oh, Heavens!” 

This time the woman hid her face, and tears rained 
from her eyes. 

“ You have suffered, and I thought you so hard and 
cold and cruel !” 

She threw herself ou hor knees, crouching to the 
floor, and buried her facs in her hands. But she did 
not offer to touch him whom she had wronged so 
bitterly. 

“ Olympia !” 

He went to her; he raised her from the ground and 
placed her in Ahe chair. 

Long and bitterly she wept. In many years no 
such gentle drops had fallen to water the parched de- 
sert of her soul! 

Colonel Atherton could not trust himself to spealkr, 
A divine pity filled his heart. He was at peace 
within, for the wrongs he had allowed to raukle iu 
his bosom so long were put away as if they had not 
been. 

A tap at the door and his man entered with a letter 
ona silver tray. ‘This he presented to his master and 
retired, 

Atherton opened the letter. It was froma lawyer 
of the city, written by request of his colleague in the 
country, in answer to the inquiries about the Valo 
School. 

That had been lately broken up by the death of 
one of the lady principals. The young lady who had 
been placed there by the orders of Colonel Atherton 
had left the place more than three years before. She 
had returned, after an absence of two years, remaiu- 
ing a short time, and again departed. 

No information had been received as to whither 
she had gone; nor had the inquiries made by the 
lawyer had any satisfactory result. 

The groan that burst from the colonel’s lips as ho 
dropped this fatal letter startled even the unhappy 
woman, whose face lay hidden on her arms, throwa 
upon the table. She looked up, shocked to see him 
so deadly pale and so deeply disturbed. 


Was it because your child had 
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He met her look, and said: 

** We are alike bereaved. Olympia, my child has 
disappeared too.” 

* Florence ?” 

“ Dolt that I was not to look after her better! A 
selfish dolt! I thought her safe at school, and did 
not trouble myself to write to her, making sure of her 
sympathy and companionship whenever I should need 
it. Iam justly punished!” 

The sad woman rose in her turn, held out her 
hand. She could not refuse her sympathy to one who 
had suffered like herself. 

He took her hand. She lifted his solemnly to her 
lips, then let it fall slowly. 

**As you bLave promised to help me, James,” she 
said, “so I will work for you. You will find it easy 
to trace Florence, and I will search for her.” 

“ Thanks, thanks!” he murmured, and tears rolled 
down his own cheeks. “ Olympia, we should forgive 
each other, for after all we are alike in misfortune, 
and need each other’s help. Should not that mutual 
need bridge the fearful gulf that has so long divided 
us?” 

(To be continued.) 





ADRIEN LEROY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” etc., ete. 

_ ~~, — 
CHAPTER XIX. 

THE announcement of the fancy ball to be held at 
Barminster produced the greatest sensation of the 
season, and every one of any consequence was on the 
qui vive of expectancy ; for it was known that Bar- 
minster Castle was of vast exteut and that the in- 
vitations would be on a liberal scale. 

Adrien had roused from his usual lethargic state, 
and plunged, with what was enthusiasm for him, 
into the elaborate preparation of costumes and effects. 

The whole castle was to be lighted and decorated 
in the most splendid style, the costumes, manufactured 
by the masters of the art and authorized by great 
heraldic authorities, were to be of the most magnifi- 
cent description, and the grounds from the racecourse 
to the cataract in the woods were to be adorned by 
coloured lamps and rare statuary. 

The night arrived, the temporary stables, which 
the village carpenters had been erecting adjoining the 
ordinary ones, were filling rapidly. 

Music floated through the night air and awoke the 
birds. Ripples of laughter chimed in with the clatter 
and rattle of the horses’ hoofs and carriage wheels. 

The great reception rooms, all covered and glitter- 
ing in crimson and gold, were filling with the most 
incongruous crowd that had ever moved within the 
castle walls. 

Cavaliers in silks and satins, crusaders in mail and 
silver armour; Alsace peasant girls—who were 
countesses and ladies of high degree behind their 
masks; Carmelite monks, and Sicilian nuns; fair- 
haired Marguerites and handsome, richly-clad Fausts ; 
along line of kingly Louis’s, Richards and Johns; 
a troop of Spanish ladies with almond eyes and long 
mantillas; Peter the Hermit in conversation with 
Apollo in silver tissue ; all the principal characters in 
history and fable seemed to have risen from their 
graves in full costume to meet beneath the roof of 
Barwinster Castle to laugh, gossip and dance, 

Up in the gallery of the great saloon a famous 
orchestra poured forth the most dulcet invitation that 
‘Terpsichore ever obeyed, and the guests were waiting 
only for the baron’s appearance to accept the invita- 
tion and commence the ball. 

Suddenly, when the buzzing was at its height, the 
curtains at the end of the reception-room were divided 
by unseen hands, and Lady Penelope, attired as 
Queen Eleanor, leaning on the arm of the karon, who 
had thrown over his evening dress a black claret 

domino and carried his mask in his hand, appeared at 
the opening and came forward to greet their guests. 

Immediately behind them came Adrien and Lady 
Constance, and at their appearance a buzz of admira- 
tion and interest rose above the silence. 

Never did Lady Constance look better then to- 
night, when, in her assumed character of Miranda in 
the “ Tempest,” she glided forward in her robe of white 
satin, relieved here and there by pink sea-shells and 
tiny wreaths of seaweed. 

Never did Adrien look more handsome or more 
princely, He had taken the character of Charles the 
First of saintly memory, and his handsome, melan- 
choly face, with its dark, deep eyes, looked the 
martyred king’s itself. 

“Wonderful!” was the general exclamation. “ It 
is as if the portrait in the gallery had stepped from 
its frame. Everything exact from the lace collar to 
the jewelled order on his breast,” 

Unconscious of, or indifferent to the admiration 


with the throng, and the baron, with the duchess on 
his arm, moved to the great saloon and proclaimed 
the ball opened. 

“What a magnificent sight, Adrien, dear,” said 
Lady Penelope, all in a flutter of delight, as Adrien 
passed her half an hour afterwards. “I declare it is 
like the carnival of Venice. Such wonderful dresses. 
And the mystery is so delightful. Really I don’t 
know who is who, the masks are such complete dis- 
guises. Look, who is that ?” 

And she motioned to a lady dressed as Undine, 
who passed leaning on the arm of Mephistophiles. 
“That,” said Adrien, for whose quick eyes dis- 
guises were nearly useless, “ ‘That is—yes, I cannot 
be mistaken—Lady Eveline.” 

His voice dropped slightly as he spoke the name, 
for he had not expected her acceptance of Lady 
Penelope's invitation, and was surprised by her pre- 
sence. : ° 
“And who is the Mephistophiles?” asked Lady 
Constance, gliding up with the marquis. 

Adrien looked after him. t 

“I don’t know. Itis a capital disguise, whoever 
it may be.” 

“It is something, a shadow only, like Mr. Jasper 
Vermont,” said Lady Constance. 

“Tt is not he,” said Adrien. ‘He is not here to- 
night nor will be.” 

‘he baron, who approached at the moment talking 
with the Duc§de Rouen, gave a sharp sigh of relief 
and shot an almost grateful glance at his priucely 
son. 

Adrien caught the look, and fully understood it, 
He said nothing, however, but went in search of his 
partner for the next valse, a Joan of Arc, in the dain- 
tiest of tissue armour. 

Meanwhile the Undine and Mephistophiles had 
seated themselves in the deep recess of one of the 
high windows, and were chatting comfortably. 

“ Let me get you an ice, madam,” said the Mephis- 
tophiles, in a queer strained voice. 

Undine turned her masked face towards him, and 
her eyes flashed through the mask curiously. 

“ You may,” she replied, also disguising her voice, 
“if you will tell me who you are?” 

“That I dare not!” replied the gentlemanly demon, 
“My name is never mentioned to ears polite, you 
know.” 

Undine smiled. 

“ Mephistophiles has many names,” she said. “I 
should like to know your human one? Perhaps you 
know mine without asking ?” 

“TI know everything, madam,” replied Mephis- 
tophiles, with a twinkle in his eyes. “ You are— 
shall I whisper it ?—well, the Lady Eveline.” 
Undine started. 

“ Disguised so ill!” she said. ‘I hoped I had lost 
my identity. Well, sir, you may fetch the ice,” 
Mephistophiles brought the ice and re-seated him- 
self. 

“Tt is a fair scene,” he said. “ And, as the account 
in to-morrow’s papers will read, fabulous. And jet, 
can anyone do justice to its magnificence—and, ahem ! 
cost ?” 

Undine smiled still. She began to pierce her com- 
panion’s disguise. 

“The host should feel happy and satisfied,” she 
said, turning her eyes to where the baron stood, 

“ Yes, happy,” said the Mephistophiles ; “ but not 
satisfied, my lady. Satisfaction will never rest upon 
that wrinkled head until an event occurs which he 
has set his heart upon.” 

“You mean,” said Lady Eveline, in a low voice, 
while her eyes drooped, “ the marriage of his son and 
Lady Tremaine.” 

Mephistophiles nodded. 

**You have deemed rightly, madam. See there 
where they stand! what an excellent match it would 
be; and yet how sad to think that——” 

“ What?” cried the countess, who had paled be- 
neath her mask, and looked up as he hesitated. 

“ It never shall be!” 

The countess grasped his arm, and trembled with 
fiery eagerness. 

“ Say that again, if you know enough to say it with 
some certainty of its being true.’’ 

“With pleasure,” said Mephistophiles, “I say 
——” he broke off suddenly, and setting down the 
glass, glided from her side, as Adrien, with a lady on 
his arm, approached the recess. 

Lady Eveline looked after him with astonishment, 
and then seeing Adrien before her turned ber head 
aside, and seemed as anxious as Mephistophiles him- 
self to avoid recognition. 

“And Mr. Leroy,” said the lady upon Adrien’s 
arm, “can you tell me who this latest arrival is?” 

“*T have not seen her,” said Adrien, rather wearily, 
for he was beginning to tire of the host of questions 

which he had been expected to answer. 

“Oh, I wish Icould see her! Such a magnificent 


and pearls, Look, there she is !” and the lady pointed 
to a tall masker, superbly dressed as Cleopatra, who 
was moving up the saloon sarrounded by a group of 
admirers in the most fantastic costumes, who were 
soliciting the honour of her hand. 

With all her beauty and magnificence the new ar- 
rival looked rather uneasy, and as ber dark, full eyes 
met the steady regard of Adrien’s she visibly turned 
pale beneath her mask, and moved a little aside. 
The lady on Adrien’s arm felt him start back 
slightly, and looking up saw that his lips had grown 
stern, and that there was an angry, disp'eased light in 
his eyes quite foreign to them. 

“ Do you know her?” she whispered. 

* Yes!" hesaid, sternly. “ But it would be a breach 
of confidence to betray her, madam, so you must not 
ask me!” 

Then, as the lady's father came up to claim her, 
he surrendered her with his old courteous smile, and 
strode off to the corner where the Cleopatra, who 
seemed now to be anxious to avoid notice, had seated 
herself. 

She started to her feet as Adrien approached, then 
sank into the seat again, and looked up at him de- 
fiantly. 

At that moment the band struck up for the co- 
tillon, the mass of colours stirred like the lines ina 
kaleidoscope, and the dance, amidst a rustle of silks 
and ripple of laughter, commenced. 

Adrien was engeged to Lady Constance for the 
same dance, but he had forgotten it in the height of 
his anger. 

‘+ Haidee,” he said, sternly, “ What do you here ? 
This is no place for you!” 

“No place for me, Adrien?” she breathed, her bosom 
swelling angrily, and her large hands clenching. 
“No,” he repeated, “and you know it, Do yon 
know what the baron would do if he discovered you 
here?” 

“No,” she answered, with a slight pallor. 
“What?” 

“ Order the servants to eject you,” said Adrien. 
“ How did you come here?” 

“ By my legs,” retorted the actress. ‘“ They're good 
for something else beside dancing ia your theatre. 
Adrien, you’re an unfeeling brute to speak to me like 
this. And it’s very natural that I should come down 
here to see after you, when I hear that you're goiug 
to marry that grand swell that looks like a silver 
pheasant,” 

* Silence!” said Adrien, stopping to offer his arm 
but in reality grasping hers. ‘** Keep your mask on 
and coine with me. If it should fall I would not 
answer for the consequences.” 

She rose, mutely obedient, and moved by his side 
to a passage opening on the terrace, the cream and 
crimson of her magnificent robe coutrusting finely 
with the black velvet and lace of his Charles cos- 
tume. 

“Now,” he said, drawing the curtain so that they 
were hidden from the room, “there is something 
more in your presence hore than you seem willing 
to admit. My marriage can matter nothing to you, 
Haidee ; you have the thousand a-year for which you 
have pretended to love me.” 

“TI have not,” she retorted, “and you know it.” 

He held up his hand with a gesture of contemp- 
tuous command. 

“Speak properly, if you can,” he said, “ or I leave 
you at ouce. You say that you have not received the 
deed ?” 

“T haven’t,” said Haidee, sulkily. ‘ And it aiu’t 
no use your carryin’ it on in this high-handed way, be- 
cause I ain’t going to be deceived by it. You 
promised that you would make me an allowance of # 
thousand a-year when you left me. You've left me, 
and where’s the thousand ?” 

“I gave the deed to Jasper,” said Adrien, looking 
down upon her thoughtfully and with a dislike which 
set him wondering how he could ever have endured 
such a creature near him. 

“ You gave it to Jasper, did you?” said Haidee, 
suddenly, and pulling off her mask as she spoke. 
“Hang mo if I didn’t think so. That Jasper’s » 
thief. I heard,” she continued, disregarding Adricu's 

warning gesture, “ I heard you say something about 
a deed, and I thought it was mine, but Jasper said it 
was something about the theatre, and told me a loug 
rigmarole, which of course hadn’t a grain of truth io 
it, Jasper’s aj bad one, and he's sold me. He's got 
the coin and I'll split on him as I threateued. 
Adrien, don’t stand there looking at me asf you 
were a king; I’m not to be put down. I intend t 
expose the whole plant. 1’ll show you what af 
they’ve made of you who thought yourself so wise; 
I'll tell you a thing or two as will make you ope? 
your eyes wider than they are now. I’ll——” 

“Silence,” said Adrien, as the band ceased, and 
voices were heard approachiug the entrance, ‘ Not 
another word. There is some mistake; Jasper bad 





get-up. A Cleopatra, I think, all crimsou and gold 





they provoked, Adrien and Lady Constance mingled 
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you. Whatever ke didis right. You shall have the 
money; 1 say so, and you know I never break my 
word. Now go. Every moment you stay your 
danger increases. The baron, my father, is used 
to be obeyed, and to punish an insult as it deserves ; 
your presence here is an insult, Haidee; you are no 
idiot, and know that it isso. If he should see you 
— Hush, slip on that domino,” and ke pointed toa 
long black masque cloak which hung over the balus- 
trade, “‘and leave the castle, You shall have the 
money, I swear it, but let me see your face no more.” 

He threw the cloak rouud her and pointed to the 
flight of steps; then as she descended he re-entered 
the ball-room as his father’s voice was heard in- 
quiring for him. 

“Lady Constance has your name upon her carte 
for this dance,” said the baron. ‘* Where have you 
been, Adrien?” 

Adrien passed his hand across his brow with a 
half-sigh and evaded the question. 

“Where is Lady Constance, my lord? Ah, I seo 
her and will go to her. ‘The ballis going off well, sir, 
don’t you think #” 

he baron nodded and fixed his keen eyes upon 
bis son’s face. 

“Ay,” he said, “ your friends are pronouncing it 
a success: I overheard one of them, a Mr. Pomfrey, 
declare it a vision of the Restoration, But Lady Con- 
stance Waits.” 

Adrien iuclined his head and made his way to 
Lady Constance, who was surrounded by a small 
crowd of courtiers. 

She looked up as he approached, and took his 
proffered arm without a word. 

He looked at her beautiful face, and a sensation 
almost like a faint electric shock ran through him at 
the purity of her beauty—so great a contrastto the 
woman he had just parted from, that he loathed the 
vulgar actress and almost himself for ever having 
touched her band. 

In that moment Love, spying the soft place in his 
armour, took sure aim and sent home one of his magic 
shafts. 

When Lady Constance raised her calm, modest eyes 
to his face, the sudden change in it from careless 
langour to earnest interest startled her, 

“Where have you been, Adrien?” she said, “I 
thought you had forgotten me.” 

“No,” he said, sharply. “I remembered you so 
well that 1 have been removing that which would 
have been an insult to your presence.” 

“What do you mean ?” she asked, with surprise, 

“No matter,” he said. ‘Constance, do you care 
for the dance? I would gladly exchange it for some 
moments of quiet with you; shall we go on to the 
terrace ?”’ 

Constance inclined her head. 

“T shall be delighted,” she said. 
ready, and longing for the air,” 

“Come then,” he said, catching up her crape shawl 
that hung over the seat, and arranging it over her 
shoulder with the gentlest touch, 

She passed on to the terrace and seemed to have 
slipped into another world, so great a contrast was the 
peaceful moonlight valley beneath them to the iighly- 
coloured ball-room they had left. 

As the curtain swung behind them Mephistophiles 
fluttered past and shot asharp glance after them 
through the eyeballs of his full rigid mask, then with 
a sinister smile left the room by another means of exit, 
ran lightly down the steps, gained a brougham, en- 
tered it, and with marvellous rapidity exchanged his 
costume for plain evening dress. 

Over this he threw a large domino, with his crush 
kat in his hand, and, keeping well in the shadow of 
the shrubs, made for that part of the garden which 
was directly under the terrace where Adrien had led 
Constance. 

Here, motionless and almost breathless, Mephisto- 
philes, alias Mr. Jasper Vermont, listened with acute 
ears. 

“It is hot,” said Constance, throwing her shawl 
from her white shoulders, 

“ All the more reason that you should be careful,” 
said Adrien, replacing it with the same gentleness. 

Lady Constance smiled and looked up at his hand- 
some face gratefully. 

“You are very tired of all this, I am afraid,” she 
ssid, “Shall Il ever forget that you have endured it 
for me?” 

“IT would not have you forget,” he said, seating 
himself beside her, and looking up into her eyes 
Which seemed to have some charm for him which 
was strange and sweet. “Constance, I would go 
through real sorrow and pain to gratify the slightest 
whim of yours.” 

She moved a little way from him, and turned her 
head aside. . 

‘. “Adrien,” she said, in a low, reproachfal voice, 
why will you talk so to me—to me who know that 
Your words meau so little ?” 


“TI am tired al- 





He put his hand upon her arm. 

“Men discover gold by its ringing true,” he said, 
“You are too keen a refiner to be deccived ; listen, 
and confess that I offer you no counferfeit when I 
repeat, Constance, that I would die to serve your 
slightest wish !” 

There was an earnestness in his voice which she 
could not misunderstand, but she kept her face turned 
from him, and he learnt only from the quick-drawn 
breath that she had heard him. 

** Constance,”’ he continued, “ turn your face to me 
and listen. ‘l'o-night a change has come over me 
which is so wondrous thay { am dazzled and almost 
bewildered by it. Can you guess what it is ?”” 

She looked at him sadly and shook her head ere she 
turned it from him agaiu. 

He laid his hand upon her arm, and gazed eagerly 
up at her. 

“The change is one I have been thirsting for. 
Constance, this morning I was weary of life; to-night 
life seems so precious to me that I would have it last 
for ever. This morning my heart was as cold and 
as heavy as this stone, to-night it has grown hot 
and beats fast, for I love!” 

She started and trembled. 

He took her hand and pressed it until it burnt as 
hotly as his own. 

“T love you, Constance! Deem it no weak, tran- 
sient fancy because it has come so suddenly, With 
me, to love once is to love for ever. Youare my first 
love, Constance, and you will be my last, however it 
may go with me, for ill or well. Will you speak, and 
tell me that it shall go well? Alas! I am not worthy 
to touch your hand, as pure as it is white, as inno- 
cent as it is soft and gentle. Constance, forgive 
me the folly of my past life, and if that folly has 
grown into sin, pardon that also, and take me into 
your own peaceful life. Speak, Constance, from this 
moment I cast off the old life with all its wickedness 
aud weariness, and lay my future at your feet. Will 
you stoop and take it?” 

As his passionate words died out the beautiful girl 
rose and looked down upon him, ‘There was a light 
in her face, a tremor on her lips he had thought im- 
possible for them to have worn. 

“ No!” she answered, in a low, touching voice, 

“No!” he repeated, sadly, and with a sudden 
pallor. “No! You do not love me, Constance?” 

“ Yes,” she said, ‘‘and for that reason I will not be 
your wife, Adrien, a chauge has fallen upon me too, 
This morning | woke with a vow upon my lips. I 
had sworn to make you love me. As certainly as that 
your heart bore.no love for me six hours past, I did 
not love you. Bat now, how I know not, you have 
made me love you, and so I say ‘No!’ a thousand 
times ‘No!’ Adriev, do not speak until you learn 
that I heard your promise to the baron to try and 
love me! Do not think that I, a Tremaine, will take 
you, a Leroy, when you throw yourself at my fevt 
prompted by filial obedience! No, had you loved me 
against your father’s wish, loved me for myself, and 
not to please an old man’s whim, I would have cast 
myself at your feet and followed you to the end of 
the world, But now I say that, though death were 
the penalty of my refusal, I would not wed you! 
Go! and learn the bitter lesson that a weak woman 
can be nobler than a strong man!” 

He sprang to his feet and grasped her hand. 

“No!” he said. “But I say ‘ Yes!’ Constance, 
How little you know me! Your words, instead of 
turning me from my purpose, has turned it into one of 
steel. It is true I gave a promise, it is true that I 
spoke of you so lightly that I could strike these lips 
for their cold insolence ; but now I swear to you by 
the Heaven above me that I love as passionately as 
ever man loved since love was man's heritage, and 
that thongh you say ‘No,’ till the church has made 
us one, one we shall be! Weak indeed are you, my 
darling, if you think to oppose the passion of my love 
by so frail a barrier. My father was right! You are 
worthy of a Leroy’s love, worthy of the love that the 
greatest of men might bring you! Noble Constance, 
take back your ‘No’ and murmur ‘ Yes.’” 

As he spoke he drew her towards him and pressed 
his lips to her forehead. 

Neither heard a step behind them, and it was not 
until a warning cough roused them that Adrien started 
and was aware of the presence of Jasper Vermont. 

“ Jasper,” he said, almost sternly, and drawing the 
shawl round Constance as if to shield her ftom other 
eyes save his own, “ you here!” 

‘+ Yes,” answered Jasper. “I have travelled post- 
haste. Adrien, I have important business—a matter 
of life and death.” 

He moved forward as he spoke and the light falling 
on his smooth, clean face showed it to be so white 
and moved that Lay Constance fell back a step and 
Adrien stared with surprise. 

“Important!” he repeated. “Life and death! 
Good Heavens, Jasper, no one is dead! The duke 
is here—all I know or care for are in the room yonder. 








ot is it—the theatre ?” and a faint smilo crossed his 
ips. 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed Jasper, with a feverish ges- 
ture. “The theatre? No! Adrien, there is not a 
moment to lose. I must speak with you instautly— 
you smile, man, when you are in deadly peril.” 

At the words Constance sprang forward and grasped 
Adrien’s arm, 

Jasper glanced at her—such a passionate, thirsty, 
hungry look as a starved wolf might cast at a lamb. 

“ Peril!” she repeated. 

“Peril!” said Advien, smiling still, ‘My good 
Jasper, what peril can I be in? This is tho nineteeuth 
century, and there are no assassins iu England! 
However, let me take Lady Constance to the dance 
again, and then we will enjoy this little romance.” 

Jasper smiled bitterly and took out his watch. 

* Adrien Leroy,” he said, “ you have ten minutes 
between you and—dishonour !” 

Adrien turned and raised his arm, with such a 
changed face that Constance scarcely knew it. 

“ Adrien !” she cried, shuddering at the magnificent 
anger in his eyes, “he is mad!” Then to Jasper : 
“Go, sir, go! If this isa jest it is a sorry one, for 
which you will receive full punishment. Go!” 

“No,” said Adrien, “it is no jest. There is some- 
thing he has to say. Let him say it. Go, Constance,” 
and with a murmured word of endearment he drew 
back the curtain for her. 

With a pale face and trembling heart, Constance 
passed into the ball-room and seated hersclf near the 
entrance, overcome by a nameless fear and that 
horrible helplessness which falls on us all when 
weighed down by suspense. 

Suddenly she determined to seek the baron, and 
rose to do so, when a short, sharp cry from tho 
terrace sent the blood to her heart and wrung a 
scream from her lips. 

Instantly throughout the immense room there was 
a dead sileuce, which, falling so suddenly on the loud 
strains of the music, the talking and laughing, was 
indescribably harsh and appalling. 

The next moment the grotesque crowd turned to 
the entrance from whence the cry seemed to proceed, 
and there rose a gréat shout of astonishment and 
alarm, for through the opening, from which the sud- 
den pressure had torn away the curtain, could bo seen 
a strange group. 

Adrien Leroy, in kingly costume and with kingly 
face, standing over the prostrate body of a man, 
while two others with scraps of paper in their hands 
were grasping his arms, and Mr. Jasper Vermont 
near his side, kept back a fourth with his owa arm. 

** Adrien!” said the baron, as he came through the 
lane which the crowd had made for him, followed by 
the duc, Lady Constance and the marquis. “ Adrien! 
what is this! By Heaven, am I mad or dreaming?” 
and he turned with blazing eyes from Adrien to Mr, 
Jasper Vermont who, white as himself, avoided his 
fiery glance, and shook his head solemnly. 

Adrien winced, but before he could speak the man 
behiud Jasper Vermont stepped up, and, with grim 
stolidity, held out a strip of paper to the baron, and 
said : 

“Sorry, my lord, to have to do this at such a 
moment, but duty is duty, as you kuow, my lord, 
and { 

The baron stared at him, then, evidently deaf asa 
post to what he was saying, struck the nearest of tho 
men who held Adrien and struck at the noxt, but tho 
marquis seized his arm. 

“ Unhand me!” roared the baron. “T’ll put an 
end to this mummery! Can’t you speak, sir?” he cried 
hoarsely to Adrien, 

“Father,” said Adrien, turning to the staring, be- 
wildered crowd, and then suddenly falling silent as 
his eyes met the dark, flashing ones of Lady Eve- 
line, which were fixed on his face. 

Before another word could be spoken the man who 
had addressed the baron before, evideuly irritated 
by his reception, motioned to his men, and they 
closed round, then speaking quickly, he raised his 
voice, and said: 

“It’s no use, my lord, it must come out, I see. 
Gentlemen all, I arrest Mr. Leroy, in the Queen’s 
name, on a charge of forgery!” 

Acry of horror burst from the crowd. 

“ Forgery !” the dreadful word passed from mouth 
to moutk—ay, and eye to eye, as the gaily-dressed 
throng looked at each other aghast. 

“ Forgery !” cried the duoc, stepping forward, 
sternly. ; 

“Forgery !” said the baron, with a ferocious laugh. 
“ What mad folly is this! Adrien, is this a part of 
the evening’s programme, an arranged tableau? 
Truly, well played, but a little too tragic in its 
mirth to suit my antiquated tastes. Geutlemen, I im- 
plore you lower the curtain!” 

And with a fearful laugh he turned aside. 

A dreadful silence fell upon every soul, for they 
saw that there was reality, a stern roality. 
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The duc, who had taken the strip of paper from the 
officer’s hands and read it hastily, laid his strong 
palm upon the old man’s shoulder and muttered, 
hoarsely : 

“ My lord, there is something in the men’s madness 
I do not understand. Let them go,” and he waved 
his hand to the crowd. 

‘‘No!” thundered the baron, turning like a lion. 
“They shall stay and see the play tothe end.” 

Then, in avoice hoarso with excitement and pas- 
sion. he addressed Adrien. 

“ Now, sir, explain ; let us have it all; or, by the 
Heaven above, I shall forget myself and you!” 

Adrien beckoned to the men that he would make 
no attempt to escape, and quickly stepped forward. 

All that saw him remembered afterwards that he 
had never looked 60 princely as at that moment of his 
degradation. 

“ My lord,” he said, “I am arrested on a charge of 
forging the Duc de Rouen’s signature to a‘bill for ten 
thousand pounds, on the twenty-second of last 
month.” 

As hespoke his calm, mournful glance wandered for 
a moment to the restless eyes of the Undine, 

** Well,” said the baron, drawing a long breath, but 
evidently making a great effort at restraint. “I 
may be arrested on a charge of stealing the crown 
jewels or burning the Houses of Parliament. It 
would be an excellent jest, but one that would speedily 
end.” 

‘** This is no jest,” said Adrien, and he looked at the 
duc, who stood white and seeming bewildered with 
surprise at his side, “ The duc has acknowledged the 
signature to bea forgery. The writing has a resem- 
blance to mine, There are three witnesses to prove 
that they saw me enter the house where the bill was 
signed, anda hundred who passed my carriage stand- 
ing at the door of the office. All this, my lord, passes 
T st.” 
we Ay,” said the baron, “for a Leroy, who can com- 
mand a hundred thousand by a stroke of his pen, to 
forge a bill for ten thousand is not jest but madness. 
The charge is some insolent conspiracy—yours, sir, 
no doubt,” and, with a contempt indescribable, he 
turned to Jasper, who all this time had stood motion- 
less, his gray eyes glancing first at Adrien’s calm, 
noble face, then at the restléss eyes of Undine, and 
then the white face of Lady Constance, who stood at 
Adrien’s side and gazed round with a scorn unap- 
proachable. 

Adrien shook his head. 

“No, sir, they have not wanted a motive. They 
tell me I wanted this money sorely, for I—am 
ruined !” 

‘*ltuined!” exclaimed the baron, for the first time 
permitting the scorn of his smile to wax faint. 
“Itnined! Great Heaven! the viper has turned 
at last, and I have lived to look on at your be- 
traval!” 

Jasper stepped back slightly, for the old man had 
turned upon him with uplifted arm, but not to strike, 
for it fell to his side suddenly, and with a groan he 
éank against the balustrade. 

‘There was a deadly silence, broken by the duc, who, 
wiping the great beads of perspiration from his fore- 
lead, spravg round and grasped Adrien’s hand. 

“ Adrien,” he cried, “ 1 can bear it no longer; give 
this foul thing the lie and let me fling these wretches 
over the terrace, or I shall go mad! I swear before 
Heaven that you did not write—I cannot utter it! 
I know as surely as that I did not write it myself, 
that you know nothing of the cursed signature. Oh, 
Adrien, explain it, give them the lie. Tell that old 


man ere he breaks his heart that you are guiltless. 
1 know it—we all know it, but to humour us, give it 
tongue!” 


Adrien grasped his hand with a smile that lit up 
his whole face, then looking round, said, quietly: 
“I did not write it; I know nothing of it.” 


Tbe baron sprang forward at the sound of his voice, 
and fell upon his breast, then, as if ashamed of the 
pardonable emotion, turned to the officer. 


“ You hear, sir? Mr. Leroy knows nothing of this 
matter. He denies it—not because a denial is neces. 
sary, but because his friend requests it. You may 
ro,” 

The officer shook his head. 

“ I’m sorry, my lord, but Icannot release Mr. Leroy 
on such terms. My instructions were far too strict. 
Denial is a common matter, too ; and, begging pardon 
for the liberty, my lord, I think an alibi would 
have proved satisfactory. Mr. Leroy of course 
didn’t commit the forgery, and of course he can tell 
you where he was at eight o’clock on the evening 
of the twenty-second——” 

“ Adrien,” said the duc, “one favour I ask—not 
for myself, but others,” and he glanced at Constance 
and the baron. “Tell us what this fellow would 
have you. Where were you at eight o’clock on the 
*wenty-second 2?” 

Adrien remained silent, 





The duc grew hot, and then white with irritation 
and suspense. 

“Think, my dear fellow,” he said, in a quick, im- 
patient voice. ‘‘ Atthe club—the theatre—where were 
you? Don’t youremember—have you forgotten?” 
And he stamped his foot on the ground, for though 
he would have laughed to scorn any assertion of his 
friend’s guilt, and would have thought him mad if he 
had even confessed it himself, it annoyed him to see 
Adrien so silent when the crowd were hanging on his 
lips and devouring him with their eyes. 

“Dol forget? No; I remember where I was at 
eight o’clock on the twenty-second,” and his eyes 
rested on the dark ones again. 

i “ Then, for Heaven’s sake, tell them !” exclaimed the 
uc. 

“TI cannot,” said Adrien, turning with a sigh. 

The officer shook his head, made a signal with his 
hand, and, as if by magic, the four men closed round 
the kingly form, ard a score more sprang on to the 
terrace and surrounded them. 

“Tn the Queen’s name, stand back all!’ cried the 
officer, and amidst a fearful confusion of screams and 
exclamations, the officers moved on to the head of 
the terrace and the front file were half down the 
steps when a voice cried “ Stop!” and a man with a 

loated face and bloodshot eyes stumbled up the steps 
and looked savagely round. 


(Tode continued.) 
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CHAPTER X. 


Gotnc moodily back to the picture, the painter 
stood there, his brows bent, his eyes fixed, though 
evidently they saw nothing. The dark beauty of 
Myriam was not in his thought. The lofty brow of 
the Jewess had no charm for him. 

Then he spoke, slowly, clearly, with almost pain- 
ful deliberation : 

“T heartily wish I had never seen that girl 

He took the brush up—touched some part of the 
unfinished face. 

“If I could blot it out as easily as I might this!” 
he muttered again, in the same measured voice. 
“ What winning grace! What delicacy and refine- 
ment! Her nature is rich in all the qualities of pure 
womanhood. Shall I—” 

The question was never spoken. At that moment 
Seymour Hurst came in, 

“ Well, you are a stranger!” cried Hunter. 

“Miss Flor is gone then?” said Seymour, after 
shaking hands. 

“ You might have met her; she has been gone less 
than five minutes.” 

“ That's strange. Yes, I wonderI did not. But 
as I have a missive for her I'll call to-morrow. 
Oh, by the way, how do vou get on with the picture ?” 

“Famously !” said Hunter, turning it to the 
light. 

ei Not much of Flor in that, She’s a handsomer 
and grander creature than that little thing will ever 
be ” 


” 


“ That’s a mistake of yours; wait a year or two,” 
said Hunter, lounging back, his hands iu his pockets. 

“T think I shall advise her to have nothing more 
to do with these sittings after your ‘Myriam’ is 
finished.” : 

“ Vastly pretty compliment to me!” said Hunter, 
turning round with a flushed face. 

“There are men in your profession, Hunter, whom 
you would not trust yourself under similar circum- 
stances. The girl isan orphan—she has scarcely 
a friend in the world; she is pretty—more than 
pretty—graceful, intelligent, and her powers have 
been somewhat cultivated. I love virtue and good- 
ness—I was trained to it, thank Heaven ; but there 
are men I once held in high esteem, and have taken 
by the hand, to whom I would no more speak than 
I would take a serpent and hold his fangs to my 
throat.” 

“Yes, there are bad men in all professions, Hurst,” 
said Hunter, to whom this conversation was some- 
what wearisome. “ But, to change the subject, what’s 
this I hear you’ve been doing—purchasing property 
in Beryton? Why, I seriously thought of getting 
that pretty little place myself. Ivington, close by, is 
an old friend of mine.” 

“Tndeed !” 

‘Yes; and to let you into asecret, this ‘Myriam’ 
is for him. {’m afraid he’s not going to like it, though. 
Do you know Ivington ?” 

“Yes, I know him,” said Hurst, not quite conceal- 
ing the blended harshness and irony with which he 
spoke, 

“You do—oh! I wasn’t aware of it.” 

“ What objection has he to the picture?” asked 
Hurst. 

** Why, he seemed to like it well enough, till I re- 





minded him of a little incident that happened years 
ago—six or seven, perhaps more, I was saying to 
him the other day, ‘Ivington, you remember that 
little child with the blind fiddler, at the hotel, whc 
hung on to you so lovingly?” He turned as white 
asaghost. It wasaqueer incident. I was going 
off that night, and, to tell the truth, he had lent me a 
little money on some of my best pictures—he was on 
the eve of furnishing his house then —and we had 
just come out of the dining-room, when this little 
creature ran up to him, and began calling him by 
name, and asking him if he knew her, and all that sor: 
of thing.” 

“Are you sure it was the child with a blind old 
fiddler ?” asked Seymour. 

“I’m sure the girl was with an old blind fiddler— 
a ragged little thing with atambovrine. Altogether, 
it was a rich scene. So, as I say, I told him this giri 
resembled that child. I always thought there was 
some mystery about that. Did you know he had buried 
his wife?” 

“ Yes,” was the quiet reply. ‘ Have you ever 
heard anything about this Flor’s connexions or 
friends ?” 

“Nota word. Sometimes she speaks of an old 
grandfather, and I take it, from what you said, she’s 
an orphan.” 

“Do you know where she lives ?” 

**No—do you?’ 

“T think it isin some squalid locality. Ido not 
exactly remember where. It’s not of any consequence 
however.” 

“Oh, of course not—not the least consequence,” 
echoed Hunter. 

“I vington will take the picture, I suppose.” 

“He ordered it,” said the painter, sententiously, 
“and I’m not going to change ‘Myriam,’ either, to 
please him. It pleases me too well,” he added, with 
an admiring look, that made Hurst uneasy. “I'd 
paint another first. By the way, he’s got a splendid 
place there, hasn’t he—Willoway ?” 

“ Some think it so.” 

** You'll have him for a neighbour.” 

“ We shall be as distant as the antipodes,” replied 
Harst, setting his teeth. 

* * * * * 

Hurst had bought Eden Lodge. In fact, in his first 
triumph of proprietorship he had been strangely 
startled by seeing in one of the empty rooms the 
figure of Angy, as he thought, leaning against a win- 
dow. Nor did he quite loge the strange, death-like 
faintness tliat had come over him when tle figure 
turned, disclosing a face like, yet unlike, that of the 
woman he had loved—a fairer face, that of her sister, 
whom he had not seen for years. 

“Oh, Mr. Hurst!” she cried, with a little scream. 
“ How strange to see you here. Oh, poor Angy!” 
and, bowing her head on her hands, she burst into 
tears, 

Hurst could hardly speak. 

“Yes, it was—it was a wicked, wicked marriage, 
and it brought a curse!” sobbed the girl, a few mo- 
ments afterward, as if replying to a question. “I 
never have found out the mystery of it—perhaps I 
never shall; but we were all so changed—mamma 
worst of all. It has been an awful household for 
years. LIought not to say all this to you,” she added, 
looking out of the window, and about the room fear- 
fully. “It wouldn’t surprise me, if he has heard 
every word I have said. Ob, how I hate him!” 

“TI regret exceedingly——” said Seymour, and 
there he stopped, 

“You know what a happy family we were, Mr. 
Hurst. Ah! you never would believe we could be so 
sadly changed. And by what wicked machinations 
do you suppose he got possession of our dear old Edea 
Lodge—the place poor papa bought, and thought so 
much of ? I never dare hardly to speak of it to mamma 
for it seems as if all her trouble would kill her. Aad 
I tell you, Mr, Hurst, if it weren’t for poor mother 
I'd go off somewhere, afd be a governess—I would, 
indeed, to-morrow, But there we are, and there we 
must remain, If Hal would only marry, and take us 
somewhere! But he seems as different as our poor 
fortunes. He’s not the old Hal. And, oh, Mr. Hurst,” 
she added, with afresh wail of grief, “ it was so miser- 
able that poor Angy died as she did! It was all 5» 
sudden—so awful! We felt it—I don’t believe he did 
—but we did, for we knew how she—” 

The girl bit her lip, and grew pale. 

Seymour Hurst added the word that she suppressed 
—* suffered "—said it to himself, bitterly, his heart 
bleeding afresh. 

*T thought I must come over and see the old place 
jast once more. On, the dear old place! We are 
under a spell, you see, over there—something, I cant 
divine ; and, oh, he thwarts us—he——” 

She broke off again into convulsive sobs. 

“My poor, dear Mary,” said Seymour, taking her 
hand in his, “‘ you don’t know how all this makes me 








suffer.” 
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“Yes, I do,” she said, turning her face away. 
“Yes, 1 know you must have suffered, for he has 
tried to thwart me, just as he did—I mean—I mean 
I might have been in my own house, and—and—but 
he broke it all off.” 

“ The base, black villain !” cried Seymour, between 
shut teeth. 

“ There, that’s the bell for supper! how long I have 
been gone!” she cried, hastily wiping her tears away. 
‘Good-bye, Mr. Hurst. Please don’t mention a word 

f this.” 

" And with a white face and frightened look, she 
hurried away. 
* * * * 

“Don’t banter me upon that subject, I beg,” ex- 
claimed Seymour Hurst, almost angrily, as he sat in 
the studio of the painter awaiting Flor’s arrival to 
deliver Mrs. Walters’s missive to her which he had 
spoken of the previous day. “ When I want a wife I 
shall know where to choose one—it’s not very likely 
I'd go and pick a girl out of some vile old court. 
But I assure you I s‘vall look after the welfare of this 
girl, if only she is the protégée of my friend Mrs. 
Waiters.” 

“ All right,” said Hunter. “Iwas only joking.” 

The words had cut like a sword into one poor, 
tender heart, however. Flor heard them. She had 
entered noiselessly, hidden by the baize screen 
Her heart leapt rapturously at the sound of that 
voice—why, she never asked herself. She slipped 
out silently, as she had entered, flaming from head 
to foot with a sudden fever—shamed, hurt, with the 
same pain at her heart she had felt on that never- 
to-be-forgotten night of the interview with John 
Ivington. 

When she returned, Hurst had gone, and Hunter 
rallied her upon her pale cheeks and tardiness. She 
trembled, then, at the very thought of what she had 
heard—trembled when she shook her head, and he 
interpreted her embarrassment in his own way. 

“Some one has been here to see you,” said he, 
thinking her more lovely than ever, as she laid her 
shawl aside, “Your friend, Mr. Hurst. He left a 
letter for you.” 

She did not answer, only bowed coldly, glanced at 
the letter, and resumed her sitting. 

‘You must finish to-day, Mr. Hunter, she said, 
not lovg after. ‘I can’t come again.” 

“Pray why not?” he asked, astonished. 

*T can’t.” 

He saw she trembled; he came round to her side, 

“This is strange,” he said, looking down. ‘Stay, 
Flor, stay here—here with me. I have learned to 
love you dearly. You shall be lonely no more; you 
shall have friends—every pleasure, every delight 
that money can purchase! I am not a poor mana, 
Little Flor—far from it, but Ps 

“Stop, Mr. Huuter; are you asking me to be your 
wife?” queried Flor, in her simplicity, 

The question, so direct, so innocent, checked the 
man’s eloquence on the instant. 

He stood back perfectly powerless, as she threw 
on her shawl, and tied her bonnet-strings, and ad- 
justed her poor little veil, mechanically. 

Perhaps he never experienced, till that moment, 
what a base thing an unprincipled man could be. 

Flor walked that day till noon, hardly knowing or 
caring whither she went. It seemed as if her brain 
were heaped with living coals, it burned so. 

The letter—the precious letter of her friend—there 
was balm in that. 

“Isend you the enclosed cheque ”—thus ran the 
finishing paragraph—“ with which you can provide 
your poor old grandpa with a home. I may not see 
you again for many years; but remember, my dear, 
remember and be good. Under no circumstances be 
tempted to do one wrong action, You may receivea 
letter that I sent by a friend, some little time ago, for 
that young musician we talked about, who lived in 
the court, It isa recommendation to Professor La- 
bloue, who has promised to procure him a minor po- 
sition in an orchestra with which he has some in- 
fluence,” 

‘The letter had been received the day before. It 
was of no use, Flor had then said, sadly. Poor Will, 
- young lad Mrs. Walters had pitied, was dead and 

uried. 

‘Shat day—should she ever forget it? She had 
thought the other could not be paralleled, but this 
was the worst anguish of all. 

Her trust was gone, her best feelings outraged, and 
but for the balm of that sweet letter she would have 
longed for death. 

Ste drew the money. In due time the blind old 
man was placed in circumstances of comfort, and 


Flor was alone in the world, anxious only to be left 
&ione, 


CHAPTER XI, 
THE opera season was at its height. 
Never had the manager reaped a more bountifu} 





harvest. Every night the splendid interior of the 
great building blazed with jewels and beauty. 

‘*The greatest combination of talent in the world,” 
as the placards announced it, appeared nightly, before 
brilliant and appreciative audiences. 

Among the musicians was a youth, whose beauty 
and modesty made him singularly prepossessing. 

Many a glass was turned towards him as he sat so 
quietly absorbed in the score upon the music-rack 
and played his little unassuming passages, 

Occasionally he glanced about him, let his eye 
wander over the fashionable groups in his vicinity, 
but it fell if, by chance, it encountered a curious or 
admiring gaze. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that this youth was 
Flor, in disguise. 

She had availed herself of Mrs. Walters’s letter, 
procured a dress befitting the character she had 
chosen to assume, and had thus, as she thought, 
placed herself beyond the risk of insult. 

Her beautiful hair was cut, not close, but so that. it 
hung in curly waves about the temples and throat, 
while a delicate, skilfully adjusted moustache and 
soft, silky whiskers, completed the transformation, 

Among the rough members of the band sho was 
styled “ Miss Molly,” from her extreme sensitiveness 
and dislike of vulgar vices; and yet the leader bad 
been heard to say that there was the material for 
a first-class violinist im that litthe fellow,” who had 
once or twice filled the vacant chair of some member 
detained by illness. 

It was now the beginning of the second week, and 
Flor had become used to her new position. It only 
required that she should recall Seymour Hurst's 
words, or the keen, stinging remembrance of Hunter’s 
miserable bypocrisy, to nerve her to the Better sus- 
tainment of her réle. 

She had taken lodgings in arespectatle such 
as she had never entered before wits the same feel- 
ing of rest and security. 

Very plain and homely was the little room, almost 
as plain as the little domicile in Poplar Court; but 
beneath the windows aud azound were no scones of 
squalid, filthy poverty. 

So Flor kept quite secluded during the day, prac 
tising her parts, and lenging for night, when she 
might forget all care, all anxiety for the future, im 
her passionate love for beauty and harmony. She 
had not forgottes Jom Hubert Ivington—nay, she 
thought much sbout bia of late. The wisdom of 
the woman had pat far away the foolish 
tions of childhood. She made suother vow, that if 
ever she met him again ake would follow and con- 
fronthim. And, strangely enough, many a forgotten 
little incident of her earliest childhood came back 
and impressed itself upow her mind. Grandpa, too, 
who had easily lent a willing ear to her proposed 
scheme after: he heard of Hunter’s base proposi- 
tion, seemed clearer in intellect; and Flor had 
arrauged that, as he talked with an old man’s plea- 
sant garrulity of long-past scenes, some one should 
be paid for faithfully chronicling every word. 

This night Flor had felt unusually excited; her 
manner was in consequence nervous, her face agi- 
tated. Even the clear notes of the prima donna, whose 
music had feasted her for the season, failed to com- 
pose her in her highly wrought state. At last, rais- 
ing her eyes to the second private box, she knew why 
her system was so powerfully and mysteriously 
wrought upon. The splendid curtains were half- 
drawn, a man’s hand, the fourth finger encircled by 
a sparkling diamond ring, lay over the ruby rich- 
ness of the velvet circle, and sometimes the face 
peered eagerly forward. It was John Ivington. 

Flor drew a long, convulsive breath, her fingers 
hung helplessly along the bridge of her violin, her 
lips parted, a deadly pallor crept to the edge of her 
hair, turning her very heart cold. 

The resolution which she had thought would have 
steeled her nerves at the sight of the man she hated 
failed her utterly. 

The man beside her, seeing her shudder, asked if 
she was ill. 

She said no, and with a strong effort resumed her 
playing ; but, oh, how she watched him! Not a 
movement escaped her. She noted how hard and 
stern his features had grown, otherwise he was not 
altered. 

Near the close of the last act she saw him draw on 
his gloves, and, pleading faintness or some excuse, 
she left her violin, disappeared down the little door 
that led from the orchestra, and hurried into the ves- 
tibule. 

Thereshe watched ten minutes, that seemed as many 
hours. 

More than one hanger-on noticed the handsome, 
restless, anxious-looking young man, and smiled as 
they put their own silly construction upon his move-4 
ments, 

Suddenly the crowd began to pour out. It could 





not be that John Ivington had hurried by in that mo- 


ong of her leaving the orchestra, and thus escaped 
er. 

She ran round the vestibule, careless of etiquette, 
sprang up the stairs, crowding, pushing, and gained 
a view of the box. 

It was empty! 

Groaning with disappointment, she made her way 
outside, taking up a stand near the line of carriages, 
then darted off in hot pursuit of the man she imper- 
fectly descried, and was merged in the crowd. 

Suddenly, after a losing pursuit, a hand was laid 
on her shoulder. 

She turned, surprised, half-vexed, for she had lost 
sight of John Ivington, 

“Flor,’’ said a low but well-known voic, “ you are 
fatiguing yourself uselessly. Come with mea mo- 
ment. Surely youare not afraid to trust yourself 
with me.” 

She followed slowly up the steps of the very hotel 
where, when a child, she had begged for mercy, and, 
strangely enough, entered that very same room, 
haunted with such thrilling memories. Looking round 
the room with a shudder, she suddenly remembered 
the incongruity of her attire, and shrank back, trem- 
blingly. 

“ Be seated,” said Seymour Hurst, kindly. “We 
will talk this matter over, and perhaps I can help 
you. 

“ How did you know me?” murmured Flor, in a 
smothered voice. 

“My poor child, I knew you from the first night I 
saw youin the orchestra, Don’t think £ blame you 
for the manner in which you seek to protect your- 
self ; but you run great risks.” 

“But not from men—not of insult and unkind- 
nese,” said lor, hastily. 

“I respect your reasons, whatever they wero,” 
said Seymour t, still softly. “ For many mouths 
I beve tried to fied you, and I received the first hint 


~of this trausformation from the home where your old 


blind friend iseo happily provided for. Though | 
could elicit nothing from him, the attendants said 
none but # very. young and handsome gentleman 
called to see him. Then I suspected the disguise, 
and pevhaps, the motives that led you to assume 


“Because of the vileness and treachery of almost 
= oue by whom I was surrounded.” 

“ You do well to say almost every one, Flor,” said 
Seymour, gently but gravely. “I had charged my- 
self with the responsibility of guarding you from all 
possible harm—because I knew how childish and in- 
nocent you were, and I only erred against my better 
judgment when I did not caution you against 
Hanter.” 

A bitter look crossed Flor’s expressive face. 

“T fear you have also met with others who. may 
have been unkindor base, I have watched you since 
the first night at the opera, feeling sure it was you 
by your peculiar manner—remembering, even, how 
you held the bow on that night when I carried Mrs, 
Walters’s message. And knowing Ivington very 
well——” 

“Know him! Do you know him ?” cried Flor. 

“Tam very sorry tosay that I do. Seeing you, 
as I was about to say, watching him with such ine 
tentness, first flushed, then pale, I concluded that in 
some way you had received wrong at his hands.” 

“T have, I have!’’ cried Flor, “He made me a 
beggar and outcast. I must see him!” and she 
sprang up uneasily, “I must see him!” 

“Stop, Flor,” said Seymour, still very gravely ; 
“are you wedded to this idea? Do you prefer this 
disguise ?” 

“Oh, no, no!’ cried Flor, turning crimson. “It 
was only that I might protect myself from insult 
that I adopted it. But Iam all alone—so alone, so 
friendless !” 

“My poor Flor,” he said, with pity in his voice, 
“had you waited only a few days I had a plan in my 
mind that I think would have done away with all 
need for this disguise. My sister and myself bad 
arranged for you~” 

He stopped short, confounded by the sudden, start 
ling gleam of mingled pride and contempt, that gave 
a new expression to the beautiful face, 

“Mr. Hurst,” she said, slowly, “itis but due to 
you to say that I included you among my enemies at 
that time, and would have taken no favour at your 
hands.” 

“Flor!” Seymour Hurst had risen, and stood 
aghast at her vehemence. “ What had I done— 
pray what had I done to forfeit your respect ?” 

“Nothing,” returned Flor, coldly, “only I heard 
your bitter words, unintentioually, the last morning I 
ever went to Mr, Hunter's studio. They were right 
and just, no doubt; you area rich man, perhaps—I 
was a beggar; but 1 felt so hurt, so friendless!” 
And covering her face with her hands, Flor burst 
into tears. 

(To be continued) 
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[“‘1T 1s BEST AS IT 18,”] 


A WOMAN'S HEART. 





“MapamE Marie Gorpon, landscape artist and 
teacher of ornamental painting "—that was the in- 
scription on the little sign at the right of the street 
door, and if you obeyed any impulse of curiosity, and 
followed the gray and worn staircase up to the dingy 
but not untidy attic, and entered the door which bore 
a similar sign, this was what you found: A square 
room of moderate size, and lighted by two dormer 
windows, its floor uncarpeted except that mats of 
various hues were spread here and there. Its furni- 
ture consisted of chairs of the plainest description 
and two or three easels, and a canvas or two upon 
stretchers standing with their faces to the wall, 

If you were fortunate enough to find the lady her- 
self at home, you saw a small and delicate woman, 
past her youth, it would seem, since there were al- 
ready silver threads in her hair, and her complexion 
was sallow and a little wrinkled. Her forehead was 
smooth and fair, her eyes of an intense black and 
hidden under long, drooping lashes, her features 
regular, and her mouth, mobile and tender once, was 
firm and well-compressed now. Under the gently 
swelling bosom there beat, one knew, a@ passionate 
heart that had learned through sad experiences to 
practise a rigid self-restraint. 

Beside the hall door there was another in a far 
corner which opened into a small room or closet. In 
that closet something lived. Visitors of one sort or 
another were plenty enough in Madame Gordon's 
studio. She had some acquaintance among artists, 
she had a few pupils, and there were one or two 
people besides whom she called in a conventional way 
her friends. Probably not one of all these people but 
knew that little closet was the skeleton chamber of 
Marie Gordon’s life, but with one exception never had 
one of them received an intimation or hazarded a 
conjecture beyond that. 

As for Marie herself, she rose early, spent an hour 








about her simple toilet and simpler breakfast, and 
then sat down to paint. In the middle of 
the day she always took a walk out into the 
town, to buy materials, to sell her paintings, or to 
look in upon picture galleries, As there were no 
summer vacations for her, when she might close 
her studio amd wander out among the hills and woo 
the smiles and benisons of Nature in her chosen 
haunts, she sometimes attempted to fill the want by 
sketching a sunset from her attic roof, or a distant 
outline of hills of which the same observatory gave 
her a view. And this comprised the whole compass 
of her life. If one could realise how bare and mono- 
tonous it was, one could, after looking into those 
deep and fiery eyes, understand far better the lines 
about her mouth—those rigid lines which so seldom 
relaxed thatfone wondered whether it was conscience 
or will which stood sentinel so faithfully. 

One fine crisp autumn morning, after Marie had 
painted for two hours, she put away her palette and 
brushes, and tying on her plain bonnet that still 
had the trace of an ‘‘air” about it, and giving a 
last look ia atthe closet door to see that all was 
well, walked rapidly down the stairs and out into 
the open street. She walked like one who had a 
purpose in view, and her steps led her directly toa 
certain not very much-frequented picture gallery, 
Entering like one who was familiar with the place, 
she stood still for a moment and cast a sweeping 
glance about her. 

“ Ah!” she said at length, and drew in her breath 
alittle. Then she walked straight toa certain picture 
which hung in a good light, and which challenged 
the eye by its strong drawing. I cannot describe 
the picture for you in detail. It formed a strange 
contrast to the face of the woman seated there, with 
quivering lips before it. For it was only the full- 
length portrait of a woman cold and prim and fair with 
the pallid beauty of marble. Her lovely unbound hair 
floated like a goldencloud about her, and the matchless 


grace and elegance of her figure, only half concealed 

i by gauzy drapery, smote upon the senses with a 
shiver of ecstasy that was almost pain. 

Before the _ Marie Gordon drew a chair and 
seated herself. As she gazed at it her cheeks grew 
pale, her lips compressed, and her bosom heaved 

with sighs that were but half suppressed. For- 
tunately she had the picture gallery to herself, but it 

| was evident that if a thousand people had been 
present her emotion would have been quite the same. 
It was not for fear of the world’s rebuke that she 

‘schooled herself to composure. She was fighting 
against herself. 

_ She sat there an hour lost to time and place, and 
then she went home, It was not possible that she 
could paint that day, but she ate her noontide meal, 

| and then after a little restless wandering about, as of 
one who seeks repose and finds it not, she sat down 

‘to her work-basket and commenced hemming at a 

ruffle. It is so comforting at times to be able to fill 

the hands and satisfy the conscience, and yet leave 
the head and the heart free. In this way she worked 
through all the long afternoon hours, 

At last as the sun declined d to feel con- 
scious of something morbid and feverish in her 
| mood, and, as if with an earnest protest against it, 

; She put on her bonnet once more, and went out for a 

| walk, Her walk was rapid and determined, the air 

| was crisp and bracing, and when she came in again 
| she looked better able to face the world than she 
had done during that long, silent afternoon. 

| The level bars of sunset gold were just glorifying 

her little room, when there came a tap at lhe door. 

Her face flushed and then grew pale, but her voice 

, was very firm when she bade her visitor come in. 

| The door opened, and there stood before her a gen- 
tleman of about her own age, tall, stalwart, and of 

' dark aspect. That is to say, his eyes and hair were 
dark, but his complexion was of dazzling opaque 
whiteness. It was a frank and open face that yet 

| had its reserves. As Marie Gordon greeted him 
| there were strange lines of passion and intense and 
| fiery will in her face, and yet it was very doubtful, 
judging from Philip Egan’s manner, if he at all in- 
| terpreted them. 

| “ Good evening,” she said, quite placidly. 

He returned her salutation, and added : 

Did you expect me?” 

“ Oh, yes,” she replied, with almost a trace of sar- 
casm in her tone. “I knew you would want my 
opinion of your picture,” 

He smiled, as if accustomed to her asperities. 

|  You-have been to see it, then ?” 

edt Ca 

* And what did you think of it?” 

“T think you have succeeded admirably,” 

“But you have something more to say than just 
that curt approval ?” 

“T have many things to think, but nothing more 











say. | 

“Nay, but, Marie, that is not fair. You and I are 
pledged to frankness, you know.” 

‘That was one of our pledges, I believe, but it is 
one which I at least cannot keep. You look sur- 
prised. I anticipated that. Very well; perhaps you 
will be still more surprised when I tell you that it is 
quite time that you and I should part.” 

* Marie!” he said, reproachfally. 

“ Yos, I mean it,” she answered, with vehemence. 
“Such a friendship is very well for you, who have 
your thousand and one outside interests—for you, 
with your passionate dreams of youth and beauty, 
your golden-haired ideals, your dalliance with fino 
ladies, who loll in coaches while I toil on in this gar- 
ret. You are rich in youth and genius, you will soon 
be famous. Iam no longer your peer, and < will not, 
no, I will not accept your friendship upon unequal 
terms. Go your way into the wide and brilliant 
world that courts you, and leave me to my garret and 
my—doom.” 

She had risen. Her eyes were flashing, her bosom 
was heaving. He reached out and took her hand and 
drew her gently towards bim. 

“ Marie,” he said, “ I am quite unprepared for this. 
I cannot yet believe that you mean it all, How long 
is it since this mood has possessed you ?” 

‘It has been growing on me for weeks. It culmi- 
nated to-day when I sat before your picture and rea- 
lized how different is your life from mine. There is 
no equality between us, and where there is not equality 
there cannot be friendship.” 

For answer he rose, and crossing the room, took 
up a small canvas which stood against the wall and 
turned it toward her, 

“ Let your own works refute you,” he said. “ There 
is a power in that painting such as I never attained, 
and never shall. Why do you not exhibit it?” 

* Because,” she answered, bitterly, and with ironl- 
cal emphasis, “ I cannot pluck out my heart's deepest 
emotions and set them up for the world to gaze at 





and to challenge.” 
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He closed his lips firmly, but he was not dismayed. 

“That is not the answer of a true artist,” he said, 
calmly. “Consecration to art, in my thought, involves 
astern determination to render all things up to that 
worship. The most precious things of life, the heart’s 
deepest emotions must form no exception.” 

“ And that is why you put your tawny beauty upon 
canvas ?” 

It was a home thrust ; a revelation too of a feminine 
foible which in an hour of ‘less intense feeling would 
have caused him a swile, 

“Miss Holmes is very beautiful,” he said. “I con- 
fess to an enthusiastic admiration for her. But you 
know well that I can never marry her, if that is 
what you mean.” 

“Yes, know. You havetold me what her fortune 
isto be, But that makes no difference with the secret 
devotion of the heart.” 

He walked the floor in silence. Her eyes followed 
him with almost an hungry brightness in their depths, 

“Marie,” he said, at length, “ I cannot discuss Miss 
Holmes with you in this fashion. You know at what 
an height yon stand in my regard, and always have. 
There is nothing else in life that I should miss so 
much just now as your affection and sympathy, I 
have need of you, Marie.” 

She hardened her face against him till it was of the 
colour and texture of stone. 

“No,” she said, “ you do not utterly need me, and 
I will not be one of your dear five hundred.” She 
paused, and then added, with a little sob, “ You are 
all I have,” 

He turned towards her and smiled luminously. 

“You need not speak your thoughts,” she said, 
“because you do not yet comprehend me. If I had 
a diamond, fit for a king’s ransom, and there were a 
flaw in it, I should hold it as nothing worth.” 

There flashed upon him in that moment a keen 
thought not entirely a new realization of the steel- 
like fibre of the woman’s nature. It was true, and 
he knew it. He was her all of love, and sympathy, 
and appreciation in life: all that she really cared 
for; and she was truly, as she said, willing to cast it 
all away, sooner than not to receive the full equiva- 
lent of what she gave. Since he was first and all to 
her, she would be first and all to him—or nothing. 
It was curious that neither of them spoke of love. 

“Marie,” he said, sitting down by her, at length, 
“Iam willing that your will should be law in all 
things save that which would be your own destruc- 
tion. If it be your will that we should part, while I 
freely confess that it would give me keenest pain, 
yet 1 ama man, and fear not pain. Nay, I would 
bear it cheerfully for your good, But to bear it, and 
to know that the same stroke from which I suffered 
was killing you, I could not do that. You will spare 
me that anguish, will you not ?” 

She turned her face away from him, but he wound 
his arms about her, and drew her gently and tenderly 
towards him. She could bear everything but the touch 
of his hand; with that she burst into tears of bitter 
and passionate weeping. 

“Philip,” she said, hotly, “ you have no right so to 
humiliate me. You are stronger than I. Life yields 
you a thousand times more than it yields me. You 
are a man, with the freedom of the world before you. 
Iam only a woman, and weighted in the race with a 
double burden--my womanhood and my past--and you 
have no right to deal me such heavy blows beside, 
You could conquer the pain of separation. Very 
well; do so, I should die, you think. Well, also, 
Heaven kuows what's in store for me.” 

“No, Marie ; until the soul is free from all terres- 
trial bonds, it is always better to live than to die. 
Calm yourself now, dear. Take a reasonable survey 
of your situation, and then tell me if it be not best to 
take the goods the gods provide, And if there be 
wanting to your lot some ideal grace or loveliness, 
lay up the hope of that beside your hope of heaven.” 

She had ceased sobbing, but she was silent, her 
face buried in her hands, 

“T am going to leave you now,” he said. “ If, upon 
reflection, it seems best to you that our parting should 
bo final, I will say no farther word against it, though 
Ishall deeply and tenderly mourn for you; but if 
by-and-bye it seems to you that you can bear to live 
on just as we have been living, as true and steadfast 
frieud, put on your cheerfullest face some day and 
come to see me, I shall have something in my studio 
which I shall be glad to show you—sometbing which 
will perhaps please you.” 

_He went away then, and she sat down to her 
simple cup of tea alone. 

“If there be wantiag to your lot some ideal grace 
or loveliness, lay up the hope of it beside your hope 
of heaven.” 

As she sat there alone in the stillness and the 
dirk, she knew out of how deep a place in his heart 
had those words been spoken. ‘To him there was 
Wanting also an ideal grace in life, and yet he bore 
the burden of his lot with a cheerful, manly courage, 





Perhaps she could not see that it might be his bur. 
den was as hard for him to bear as hers for her. She 
was willing enough, if she only could, to put all sel- 
fish interests beneath her feet, and accept his friend- 
ship just as he offered it, and to give in return the 
simpler, trustful sympathy and affection which he 
asked. She thought about it long and deeply, 

“Tf I cannot do that,” she said, at length, ‘I am 
not worthy of him.” 

And yet it was not soeasy. I think no soul ever 
conquers the parrow exclusiveness of natural in- 
stincts and rises into the larger liberty of true, dis- 
interested love, except through struggles long and 
sharp. Nor was Marie’s pathway made easier by a 
sight which she beheld one day in the street. Re- 
turning from the residence of one of her pupils, she 
saw coming down the road the elegant equipage of 
Mr. Holmes, the banker, It was a low and roomy 
barouche, drawn by cream-coloured horses. Upon 
the back seat reclined Miss Holmes, the golden, volup- 
tuous blonde whom Egan had transferred to his can- 
vas. She was elegantly attired, and regal in her 
beauty. By her side, and apparently thoroughly ab- 
sorbed in her society, sat the artist. 

Marie dropped her veil and hurried on, She went 
home to her little attic room in a tumult of painful 
emotion. 

“T will no longer endure it,” she said to herself, 
walking the floor the while with excited steps. ‘‘ He 
has no right to ask it of me. He lacerates his heart 
in her presence, and then comes to me for a balm for 
all those tender woes, Except as I help to maintain 
his self-respect against her obduracy, he cares nothing 
for me; and yet I—I am madly infatuated. My own 
self-respect sha!l’count for something. I will no 
longer tolerate him even in my thoughts.” 

It was many days before this rage spent itself. 
During those days, while her whole soul was tempest- 
tossed, and, like a raging sea, cast up perpetual mire 
and dirt, she painted a picture. It was just a wo- 
man’s face, dark and passionate, looking out from a 
cloud. She meant to -have it hung beside Egan’s 
blonde for acompanion-piece. The hair was shadowy 
and dark ; the eyes were fathomless and full of fire; 
the mobile, passionate mouth was fixed in a firm re- 
solve. It was a face to seize upon one’s fancy in an 
instant,and haunt one’s restless nights for ever. 
Unceasing work for three days in succession com- 
pleted it, and then it was hung as she desired. She 
went home to suffer all the lassitude and despuir of 
reaction. Intense as had been the pain of labour, the 
pain of rest was greater. it seemed that physical 
nature must give way, and yet she dared not permit 
herself the luxury of illness, for illness would dis- 
close the secrets of her life, Soshe lived on, every 
hour of the day a separate agony, every hour of the 
night filled with its own demon of unrest, 

At length one day Egan went with a friend and 
patron to visit the gallery and exhibit his picture. 

** Good heavens!” exclaimed the connoisseur, 
“ what face is this beside your gorgeous blonde? It 
is a veritable demon, a fury that looks out from the 
canvas.” 

Egan stood gazing at it withouta word. He re- 
cozuized Marie’s touch in an instaut. 

“ It is a face of great power,” he said, 

“* Why did the artist give us just that face alone? 
Why did he not reveal as well the hungry brute that 
was gnawing at the vitals—the deadly axe around 
which the rigid fingers must be clasped ?” 

** I think because there was no need of accessories,” 
said Egan ; “ the story isall inthe face. Theagony 
of soul, the hatred, the deadly purpose, are all there, 
and yet they cannot eclipse the womanly softuess and 
tenderness which theyare outraging. ‘I'here has not 
been such a picture in any gallery for years,” 

“ Who did it ?” 

“ A woman.” 

“ You know her ?” 

Shas, 

* You are not inclined to be communicative. Shall 
I inquire of the gallery superintendent ?” 

“If you choose.” 

He did so, and the reply was: 

“The artist desires to remain unknowa.” 

“Ts the picture for sale ?” 

“No,” 

* At no price?” 

“ At no price.” 

“Tmust haveit. Tell your artist that i offer a 
thousand pounds, Is she rich enough to refuse that 
bribe?” 

The superintendent shrugged his shoulders. 

“The artist is far from wealthy; indeed inhabits 
agarret. Yet I fear you will not get your picture.” 

**T make the offer fifteen hundred.” 

“T will see the artist, and communicate the re- 
sult to-morrow.” 

Egan had heard it all, When he left the gallery 
he went straight to Marie. He found her pale, but 
resolute. There was even a smile upon her face. 





“ Marie,” he said, “ why have you not beex to seo 
me?” 

**T have been occupied,” she answered, coolly. 

“Yes, I know it,” he replied. ‘'I have just been 
inspecting your work.” 

She asked no questions. 

“Marie, you will be offered fifteen hundred pounds 
for that picture before night. I trust you will ac- 
cept it.” 

She looked at him with a fierce light in her eyes, 

“Never!” sho said. “I know how to starve, but 
I vty not yet learned to coin my heart’s blood into 
gold, 

There waa a stirring then within the inner room, 
and Egan looked that way, as if he could have sent 
a bullet through the door. 

“ Marie,” he said at leugth, “‘ Divine Providence is 
a mystery to me. Here are your life and mine 
tangled together by a pure arbitury decree in such a 
coil that neither of us can separate them, and yet 
hurting each other with mortal thrusts daily. Ido 
not understand it.” 

“TI think it is I who bear the hurt,” she said, “ not 
you.” 

He gave a little exclamation, as if his thoughts 
were that she in no wise understood the truth, 

“* Marie,” he said, * let me be your purchaser. I 
will give you fifteen hundred pounds for your 
picture, and it shall never be re-sold.” 

She looked at him scornfully, but made no an- 
swer. 

“You do not treat mo as a friend to-day,’ he 
said, Do you intend that I should never visit you 
again 2?” 

She was silent still ; but something in his manner, 
a something which he never knew was there, nor 
ever could account for, was working magic at her 
heart-strings. 

“Oh, I hate myself for it,” she said, at length, in 
a hoarse whisper, “and yet—you are my master.” 

She turned her face away from him, and burst into 
a flood of tears. 

He said to himself that it was Miss Holmes whom 
he loved, and yet iu that moment that strong, pas- 
sionate, tender, faituful soul was not without its 
claims upon him, 

“Marie, Marie!” he said, “if I could help you, 
Heaven knows I would. Let me tell you something 
which I thought would never cross my lips. Before 
T ever called you frivud, before I ever saw Miss 
Holmes, I knew that you were married, You are 
pure and true, Marie ; you would not wish me, even 
in the most secret solitude of my soul, to attach a 
thought to you that would wound your delicacy ?” 

Shelooked up at him then, paler than marble. ‘There 
was something else in her iace which he could not 
understand. 

“It is you against all the world,” she said, ‘ for 
dealing a back-handed blow. But [ thank you for 
this revelation. Some day perhaps you will kuow 
the truth, but that will be when 1 am beyond your 
power to help or to hurt. I feel some days that my 
life will not be a long one.” 

‘‘ And yet you spare yourself no privation, no suf- 
fering ; Marie, let me help you.” 

“The only help which is possible for me is pre- 
cisely what you cannot give. I have seen you in mo- 
ments when you were tender and human, and then 
there was no grace wanting to your character; but 
when you come to me bristling all over with defen- 
sive armour, 1 would as soon call a stone iniage of tie 
Destroyer my friend as you. And yet it is you who 
are right, and I who am wrong. ‘here is but one 
peualty for my error. I shall pay it early.” 

At that moment he could, through very pity, have 
cast himself soul and body into her embrace; but he 
dare’ not lay a finger upon her. 

‘‘ Marie,” he said, at length, “there is no hope of 
peace between us to-day. I shall leave you. But 
promise me that you will come tome some day before 
long. I want your judgment of a picture which lam 
painting.” 

‘My promises are not good for much,” she said. 
“T shall come if I feel like it, not otherwise.” 

But there came a day when all the clouds and the 
billows which encompassed her about seemed of 
themselves to clear away, aud peace and tranquillity 
reigned. 

‘hen she dressel herself with more than her usual 
care, and went out to find her friend. 

He knew when she opened the door that her skies 
were serene, and he met her gladly, In such a mood 
as that he dared to raise her haud to his lips and to 
lead her geutly by the arm to a seat before his 
easel, 

She sat in silence for a moment, but her face grew 
bright as the morning sky. 

“T like that,’”’ she said ; “ you painted it for me, I 
think.” 

It was a scene upon the coast. A tempest dying 
away over the sea, while the low but siguiticant 
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shore was serenely lighted by the sun’s last rays, 
Fading strife, down-shining peace made up the pic- 
ture. 

*‘ Oh, my friend,” she said, “‘that picture lifts me 
up into my better self. I want to sit here for a half- 
hour and drink in its atmosphere. I shall be the 
stronger for it to battle with my doom.” 

He was happythen. It was noon-time, and he left 
her to her meditations while he spread a little table 
with a lunch of fruit and cakes. 

“Come,” he said, at length, ‘and sit down with 
me, that our refreshing may be complete. And since 
it is a sort of sacramental time, I shall bring forth a 
tiny flask of wine, and you will not object.” 

She took the seat he offered her, and they ate and 
drank together with a sort of solemn joy. 

“ You can, if you please, comfort me so inexpres- 
sibly,” she said, “and yet Iam never of any help to 
you; that is the one thing in my lot which I rebel 
against.” 

“Ah! you do not know,” he said, “It sometimes 
seems to me that a tender friendship like this of ours 
is sometimes more even than love. It is less dan- 
gerous, less mutable.” 

He was silent for a moment, and then he said: 

“ Did you know that Miss Holmes is to be married 
next week ?” 

“No, is it true? Will she happy?” 

“No, Marie, she will not. 1 have seen the man 
she is to marry, and | know now that she does not 
even fancy that she loves him. She has sold herself 
for wealth and station.” 

Marie was silent, watching the purple flushing of 
his face, the furrowing of his brow with anguish. 

“Come, he said, at length. ‘ You must not think 
of these things to-day. We were to be cheerful, you 
know, for each other’s sake.” 

It was easy for her to be cheerful, for she was 
thinking that the love to which respect is wauting 
can never be immortal. Some other love would follow 
in due time, no doubt, but there would never be 

, another so thoroughly incompatible with friendship 
as this had been. She could dance at his wedding 
easily enough, if only there were left one little 
corner of his heart that should be hers alone, and to- 
day she somehow felt that this would hereafter be 
60. 

With that she set about exerting all her powers 

to please him, and they drifted back into their old 
cheerjul way. 

A week passed, during which Philip Egan wrought 
faithfully and patiently among his pictures, mourning 
in secret for his lost dream, and leaning his heart the 
while for comfort upon the bosom of his friend. 
Sometimes the two images presented themselves to 
him in a manner which confused him—Miss Holmes, 
proud, strong, passionate, yet full of delicacy and re- 
finement, a trifle too fond of luxury he sometimes 
thought, since for that and for the good opiuion of 
the world she had given herself toa manu whom she did 
not love; and Marie, full of strong traits, yet full as 
well of faults and weaknesses, yet deeper than all 
the rest, tender, true, and self-respecting. But he 
alone of all her friends had some insight into Marie’s 
past life, She had never told him, nointimation had 
ever passed her lips, but one day as she had been 
strolling down a much-frequented street in company 
with a friend, he had met Marie and touched his hat 
to her. 

“Why,” said his friend, “how came that woman 
here? Is she not Marie De Vere?” 

* Marie Gordon, | believe she is called,” Egan had 
replied, 

“ An artist of some power, is she not?” 

* Yes.” 

“It is the same. I should know her face among 
a thousand. I have often wondered what had be- 
come of her.” 

“She has a story, then ?” 

“ Oh, the most common one of all. She was mar- 
ried to a man every way beneath her. I heard, a 
few years since, that he had become iusane. I knew 
them.” 

Till that moment Egan’s interest in Marie Gordon 
had Leen but the slight and casual one of chance ac- 
quaintance. But, thereafter, the sad story of her life 
recurred to him perpetually, and her fathomless eyes 
began to haunt his dreams. The thought of love 
was too absurd and impossible, but to his chivalrous 
soul it had seemed that tenderly to befriend such a 
woman was in some sort a sacred duty. If he had 
known all, he would have been the better able to 
foresee tle peril to which he exposed her. 

Marie went home from Egan’s etudio in a more 
peaceful mood than she had kuown for years. Some- 
how his picture seemed to her a prophecy. Clouds 
and darkness might envelop her life, but its going 
out would be calm and peaceful. And it was not far 
away. In heaven, at least, there must be rest for 
such weary, storm-tossed souls as hers. 

March bad come, aud the days were growing long 





and sunny. Philip Egan had sesn his friend but 
casually for some weeks, when one bright evening a 
hurried message came to him. She wished to see 
him at once. He hastened to her, and found her lying 
upen her couch, a wound across her still fair and 
beautiful bosom. She could not speak when he 
entered, but the physician in attendance explained 
to him that the dangerous creature whom she had 
kept locked in her inner room had broken loose, and 
with a knife which he had managed to conceal had 
given her a fatal wound. 

“Is there no chance for her life?” asked Philip, 
in agony. 

“Not the slightest. 
left to her.” 

“ Will she not speak again ?” 

“Yes, most probably ; in a few minutes the stimu- 
lant which I have just administered will commence 
to work, and then she will be able to talk, But évery 
exertion of strength shortens her life.” 

Philip sat down by her side and slightly pressed 
her hand. 

She looked up and smiled. She was still brave 
and bright, though lyiug in the very embrace of 
death. 

“Tt is all as it should be,” she whispered, at length. 
Bend your ear to my lips. I must tell you the truth 
now that death will so soon claim me. You thought 
that man my husband. I thought so too while I 
lived with him, but after five years, when my baby 
was two years old, another woman cameand claimed 
him. She was the true wife, and I had been betrayed. 
I left him then to earn my own living. My baby died, 
and deep as was my grief I found that when I was 
alone in the world it was no longer difficult to sup- 
port myself. I was living where I had a few friends, 
to whom alone my story was known, and by whose 
assistance and friendship I was placed in a position 
to retrieve my terrible past. I lived in comfort and 
even elegance, and there was no whisper of suspicion 
against me. I had never loved Roger De Vere. The 
brief infatuation which had attended our marriage 
was soon dispelled by bis unworthiness; but he had 
been the father of my child, and he had tenderly 
loved her. Because of the affection which he had 
lavished upon her I could never quite condemn him. 
I believe to this day that he loved me better than any 
human beiug except his child. ‘The woman who was 
his wife I know that he hatéi. When, therefore, [ 
heard some years after our separation that he had be- 
come imbecile and his wife had avandoned him my 
heart was touched with pity, Bat I should never 
have gone out of my way to seek him. 

“ At that time, however, there was still left to him 
a feeble and fading glimmer of reason. Aided by that, 
he begged his way to me. He found me in miy studio, 
and threw himself at my feet, and wept and pleaded 
with me to have mercy on him, and not to leave him 
to the neglect and scorn of strangers. 

“ At first it seemed to me that I conld not do it. 
He had not the slightest shadow of a legal claim upon 
me. But in that moment when I hesitated it seemed 
to me that my baby’s fingers clasped mine pleadingly, 
and her soft voice whispered in my ear, ‘For my 
sake ; he is my father still.’ 

“Well, I cannot tell you the whole long story. Of 
course my friends forsook me, and there was nothing 
for me to do but to seek a new home among strangers. 
De Vere grew violent, and I was obliged to keep him 
in confinement. Only one person, the man whom I 
hired to attend him, knew definitely of his condition, 
and he supposed that he was my husband. My out- 
ward life you know, From what I have told you, 
you will guess how much more than youcould imagine 
your friendship has been to me, and why it was that 
I could not always keep my emotions within prescribed 
bounds. And yet.in this last hour I entreat this 
justice at your hands. I never thought myself worthy 
to be your wife. It was not propriety, it was not even 
your will, which held me to the hard aud dreary level 
of my life. It was just the simple sense that I was 
past all the freshness, all the bloom of youth. [ could 
bring you nothing that was worthy of your free, un- 
trammelled, glorious life, I only coveted just enough 
of the nectar of your youth and strength to make life 
possible to me.” 

“ Heaven forgive me,” cried Egan, “ that I gave 
you so little. ‘Oh, Marie, if only your life could be 
spared.” 

“Hush!” she said. “It is best as itis. I am only 
a waif, a wreck upon this great heaving, tempestuous 
ocean. See this poor body decently buried, aad plant 
spring violets on my grave,” 

Her life was ebbing fast, and Egan could only kiss 
her poor pale hands, and sob and promise that all her 
wishes should be sacredly respected. 

Marie lived three days in spite of science. In all 
that time Philip Egan scarcely left her, and it seemed 
to him that never before had love so completely 
triumphed over death. 

In geutle and tender communings the hours passed 


A few hours are all that are 





away, and when at length the breath ceased, and the 
fluttering pulse grew still, it almost seemed to Philip's 
enraptured soul that her angel form was visible to his 
inward gaze, 

Years passed, and his love for Miss Holmes became 
a faded and forgotten thing; a wife and children 
clustered about bis home, but still in his silent hours 
of meditation, and especially when toil and trouble 
oppressed him, the tender voice of Marie whispered 
strength and consolation to bis soul. 

In a beautiful suburban cemetery a solitary grave 
is marked by a stone which bears for insignia a 
bleeding heart, a torch reversed, and a single word 
“ Marie.” J. W. 


FACETI 4. 

A Creature or Imputse.—The impulsive donkey 
who fancied that he was in for a penny, found him- 
self in for a pound,--Fun, 

Suacestep as A SvuITABLE SPHERE OF Em. 
PLOYMENT For WomEN.—Set them up as—Money- 
chaugers.—Fun. 

A PRIVATE in the army sent a letter to his sweoet- 
heart, closing with “ May Heaven cherish and keep 
you from yours truly, John Smith.” 

A Pretty CompLiMEent.—It is whispered that 
the big brewers are going to brew XXXX, the extra 
X being in honour of the new Home Secretary.— 
Punch. 

Wuat relation is a loaf of bread to a locomotive ? 
Its mother. Why? Because bread is a necessity 
and a locomotive an invention, and we all know that 
necessity is the mother of invention. 

PROOF POSITIVE. 

First Young Lady: “Bat what makes you think I 
am in love with Mr. Smith?” 

Second Young Lady: “ Because you are always 
talking about Mr, Brown.”—Fun, 

ARGUMENTUM AD ABSURDUM. 

Fare: “ Drive on faster, cabby!” 

Jehu: “Can't sir; streets is greasy.” 

Fare: “That's just why you ought to slip along.” 
—Fun. 

CaPRICORN IN THE ASCENBANT.—Jack Crabtree 
says that since the 23rd came home from Coomassie, 
and got that new goat from Her Majesty at the Wind- 
sor review, they have become so he-goat-istical there 
ig no standing them.—Punch. 

A BAD CASE. 

Hereditary Victim (seated): “So you're ‘not a 
union man, ain’t you? Why, you wretched, miser- 
able, half-starved, discontented-looking vagavond, 
what do you mean by it ?”"—Judy. 

A Spuir on THE Bencu.—We are sorry to hear 
of a serious difference between the Bishop of Canter- 
bury and the Bishop of Peterborough. The one sets 
his face against the purchase of livings, the other 
against the living of Purchases.—Punch. 

OVERSTOCKED, 

Cabby (to inquiring fare, whose friend is making a 
call): “Ob, business is werry bad, sir. ‘Fact is, 
there’s too many cabs a’ready ; and they keeps on a 
licensing of us as if we was so many giu-palaces.’’— 
Punch. 

Apvice To Smoxers.—A dandy, with a cigar in 
his mouth, entered a menagerie, when the proprietor 
asked him to take the weed from his mouth, lest he 
should teach the other monkies bad habits. Smoking 
is a very bad practice for young monkies and young 
men. 

Icrorance 1s Not Buiss.—Our last nine days’ 
wonder, the Czar, in his spare moments (if be has 
any) will probably make some inquiry iuto our insti- 
tutions. What will he think of the progress and 
civilization of Eaglan1 when he finds that in the Bri- 
tish Army there are 12,000 soldiers who can neither 
read nor write! Certainly these do not compose the 
“ Intelligence Department ” of the army.—Punch. 

VERY NATURAL. 

“Vell, and vat do you sink tit happen to me at 
Matame Tussaud’s do oder tay? A laty dook me for 
vun of de vax vickers, and agdually abollochised for 
her misdake!” 

“Oh, what fun, Mr, Schmitz! 
Chamber of Horrors?”—Punch. 
MAKING ENDS MEET. 

Squire: “With that load to carry, Tim, you'll like 
the end of your journey best?” : 

Tim: “ Plaise yer ’onner, an’I likes the beginning 
av it best—for then I’ve had leaster of the load au 
have most chance of picking up thrifles from gentle- 
men like yer ’ouner.”—Fun. 

A TRUE FRIEND. 

Humble Host: “I suppose you find swell society 
very delightful, don’t you, Topsawyer ?” 

Gorgeous Guest: “1 believe yer, my boy! Why, 
last night at diuner, now, there was I with a baro- 
net’s lady on one side and a dowazer viscountess 0a 
the other, aud a Lord Alfred sitting just opposite, aud 
everything else to match! But, Lor’ bless you, I'u 
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quite content to come and dine with yon, dear old 
boy, and drink your half-crown sherry.—[ Helps him- 
self to another glass. |—Punch. 

WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 

Scotch Lady (who has taken a house in the High- 
lands, her servants suddenly giving * warning”): 
“ What's the reascn of this? Have you not all you 
want ? Good rooms, and good fresh air and food, and 
easy work ?” 

Spokeswoman: “Yes, mem ; but—but there’s no’ 
a decent laad within cry o’ us!”—Punch. 

“TO MEMORY DEAR.” 

Enthusiastic Crickeler: “ Ah, last season was a 
good one! I'd both eyes blacked in one match, and 
two fingers smashed in the return match the same 
week! But give me 1870 overagain, I yot the ball 
on my forehead at ‘short leg,’ and was senseless for 
three-quarters of an hour!” [? And ever since. ]— 
Punch. 

‘Ou, I met such a beautiful girl in the street to- 
day !” said a gentleman to a lady friend, to whom he 
was doing the agreeable, not many evenings since. 
“She was dressed in deep mourning. I think I have 
never seen a sweeter face.” ‘* Who could it have 
been ?” said his listener, smoothing dowa her bomba- 
zive dress, and glancing at the crape folds to see if 
ihey were properly adjusted, “ pretty, you say ? who 
could it have been, I wasn’t out!” 

SHARP PRACTICE, 

Limb of the Law: “ What do you mean, sir? You 
said distinctly, when I asked you the price of your 
ducks, they were any price I liked. Well, half-a- 
crown a pair’s the price I like, and there the money ; 
and they're legally mine, as you’ll find to your cost 
if you’re foolish enough to summon me !” 

(Puts ducks into bag, and walks off, leaving worthy 
tradesman dumbfounded.) 

COMPARISONS. 

Worthy Rector (to his wife): “ Yes, this, my dear, 
is Mr. Stodge, wife and nineteen children. Glad to 
include him in the district visiting, h’m !” 

Mrs. R.: “Ah! very honest and hardworking 
veople no doubt. I shall be glad to visit Mr. Stodge.” 

Stodge: “Ay, we be hard-working enough, and 
we be honest, but you hain'’t fit to mix along o’ such 
as us, mum,”—Fun. 

A FLOWER OF FASHION. 

Fashionable Milliner : “ You'll have the flower on 
the left side of the bonnet, of course, madam ?” 

Fashionable Lady: ‘* Well—er—no! The fact is, 
there's a pillar on the left side of my pew in church, 
so that only the right side of my head is seen by the 
congregation. Of course I could change my pew !” 

Fashionable Lady’s Husband: “Ya—as, Or even 
the church, you know, if necessary.” 

[Fashionable milliner considers the point.]—Punch. 

“ONE TOUCH OF NATURE,” ETC. 
(Only it did not answer this time.) 

Magistrate (to prisoner, accused of beating his 
wife): “ Have you anything to say in answer to this 
charge ?” 

Prisoner: * I'd like to ask your worship if you're 
a married man yourself ?” 

Magistrate: ‘* Yes, 1 am, sir, if you must know.” 

Prisoner: “ Then I needn’t say another word.” 

| He got six months, for all that, poor fellow. ] 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


_ A Srmptg Insect-catcuine Device.—A writer 
in @ contemporary says that he is enabled to ma- 
terially reduce the number of insects which prey 
upon the flowers and fruit of his garden by covering 
the inside of an old tub with liquid tar, and at 
twilight putting a lighted lantern within, leaving the 
whole out over night. ‘The insects, attracted by the 
light, try to reach the lantern and are caught and held 
{ast by the tar. 

New TREATMENT OF CANCER.—Another treatment 
of cancer has been brought out by Dr. Hasse. He 
lnjects, with a hypodermic syringe, pure alcohol, to 
which one per cent. of ether is added, notinto the new 
gstowth, but around its edges, thus obliterating, he 
claims, the vessels, especially lymphatics which con- 
Vey the infection, and causing the atrophy of the 
growth itself. The painis rather severe, butis much 
reduced by ice bags, and lasts about two hours. The 
injections are repeated every eight or fourteen days, 
ud have no alarming reactions. 

HYDROPHOBIA AND ITS RemEDy. — The recent 
outbreak of this malady in London and its vicinity 
has naturally caused some little stir in the medical 
profession, and several letters have appeared on the 
subject. Dr. Snow, of Bayswater, in a letter, sug- 
Kests as remedies either carbolic acid or sulphurous 
acid internally. He says: “Neither,of thess, so far 
as Iam aware, has yet been tried, although they 
Would seem theoretically indicated. Some cases are 
‘aid to have been cured by small doses of arsenic, or 





ol arseniate of soda, every four hours; and ina re- 
a 


cent letter a receipt is given of liverwort (lichen 
cinereus terrestris), garlic and rue.” In quoting the 
above communication, it must be understood that we 
only do soin order to show what is being done to- 
wards discovering remedial means for this dreadful 
disease ; but at the same time, we are desirous of im- 
pressing our readers with the fact of our firm ad- 
hesion to the absolute necessity of the cautery. 

How To Cueck Coveus.—Dr. Bown-Séquard, in 
a late lecture delivered by him, stated that there are 
many facts which show that morbid phenomena of 
respiration can always be stopped by the influence of 
arrest. Coughing, for instance, can be stopped by 
pressing on the nerves of the lip in the neighbour- 
hood of the nose, A pressure there may prevent a 
cough when it is begivning. It is generally known 
that sneezing may be stopped by this plan, but it is 
new to many that it can check coughing. Dr. Brown- 
Séquard, however, is a great authority, and asserts 
it. He added that pressing in the neighbourhood of 
the ear, right in front of the ear, may stop coughing. 
It is also preventive of hiccup, but much less so than 
of sneezing or coughing. Pressing very hard on the 
top of the mouth inside is also a means of stopping 
coughing, and to show that the will has immense 
power he mentioned that there was a French nurse 
who used to say, “The first patient who coughs 
here will be deprived of his food to-day.” It was 
exceedingly rare that a patient coughed. 








A WOMAN’S HEART. 


Nay, do not blame me, darling, 
"Sis not my choice, but fate ; 
To go or stay is not my will— 
Your love has come too late. 
An earlier word of kindness 
Might have won me to your arms; 
But my life has lost its promise, 
And your love has lost its charms. 


It is well for manhood’s glory 
Thus to rail at woman’s pride? 

It is yours to brave the storm-cloud, 
And to shield us by your side, 

But sometimes the frailest flowers 
Blossom on the sterile plain, 

AndI have dared life’s storms alone, 
And can, and will again! 


“© Woman’s pride and independence!’ 

Oh! how scornful sounds your tone, 

As you bitterly upbraid me 
That I dare to stand alone. 

On the rock where you have hurled me— 
Icy rock of woman’s pride, 

Whence you never can beguile me; 
Yet—would Heaven that I had died! 


Better to have laid me gently 
In the quiet, restful grave, 

Than with cruelty to wound me, 
And deny the peace I crave. 

Better death than life and parting, 
Better nothingness than woe ; 

But farewell, loved, lost one, darling, 
Though it breaks my heart to go! 








GEMS. 


To say little, and perform much, is truly noble. 

PRESERVING the health by too strict a regimen is 
@ wearisome malady. 

A MAN may be excused for being miserable in his 
feelings, if he is careful never to be so in his 
morals. 

MISFORTUNES are troublesome at first ; but when 
there is no remedy but patience, custom makes them 
easy to us, and necessity gives us courage. 

Out of one hundred men you run against, you will 
find ninety-five worrying themselves into low spirits 
and indigestion avout troubles that will never 
come. 

He who thinks no man above him but for his vir- 
tue, none below him for his vice, can never be ob- 
sequious or assuming in a wrong place, but will fre- 
quently emulate men in stations. below him, and 
pity those nominally over his head. 








STATISTICS. 


Tur Census,—The entire metropolis at the last 
Census contained 3,254,260 inhabitants, dwelling in 
417,767 houses, in an area of 75,362 acres. This 
gives a population of 43 to the acre, rather less than 
8 inhabitants per house. In the entire metropolis 
the population in 1871 was 3,254,260; the num- 
ber of inhabited houses, 417,767; the area in acres, 
75,362; the number of inhabitants per acre (roughly 
estimated), 43; and the number of inhabitants in 
each house (roughly estimated),8, In the total 
Westminster district:—Population, 51,181; in. 





habited houses, 4,554 ; area, 216 acres; inhabitants 
per acre, 237; inhabitants per house, 8. In the St. 
James’s Square (1) sub-district :—Population, 
10,472; inhabited houses, 1,384; area, 84 acres; in- 
habitants per acre, 125; inhabitants per house, 8. 
In the Golden Square (2) sub-district :—Population, 
12,860; inhabited houses, 1,111; area, 54 acres; in- . 
habitants per acre, 238 ; inhabitants per house, 11. 
In the St. Ann’s, Soho (3), sub-district :—Popula- 
tion, 17,562 ; inhabited houses, 1,337; area, 54acres; 
inhabitants per acre, 325; inhabitants per house, 
13. In the Berwick Street (4) sub-district :-— 
Population, 10,287; inhabited houses, 722; area, 24 
acres; inhabitants per acre, 423; inhabitants per 
house, 14. In the St. Giles’s, south, sub-district :— 
Population, 19,109; inhabited houses, 1,214; area, 
64 acres ; inhabitants per acre, 298 ; inhabitants per 
house, 15, In the Spitalfields sub-district :—Popn- 
lation, 15,848; inhabited houses, 1,431; area, 52 
acres ; inhabitants per acre, 304; inhabitants per 
house, 11. We have not macecalculations for every 
sub-district, but, judging from a cursory inspection 
of the figures, we think we are right in stating that 
the Berwick Street district in Soho is the most 
crowded in the metropolis; and since no idea can be 
given in the census returns of the size of the houses 
in the district, the number of inhabitants to the 
acre is perhaps the safest criterion of overcrowding. 
When we consider that in the Berwick Street dis- 
trict every patch of eleven square yards “ maintains 
its man,” it is evident that, in order to form the 
necessary thoroughfares, humanity, with its goods 
and chattels, must be congregated, as it were, into 
heaps on either side of them. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Herr Kvue, the pianist, has been appointed grand 
organist of the United Grand Lodge of the Free- 
masous of England, by the Marquis of Ripon, Grand 
Master. 

Tu Queen has been graciously pleased to approve 
of tue 99th Foot being in future styled the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s Regiment, and of its being permitted to 
bear on its second regimental colour His Royal High- 
ness’s coronet and cypher. 

THe CELEBRATION OF THE Four HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE INrRODUCTION OF THE ART 
OF PRINTING INTO THIS COUNTRY.—A movement 
set on foot by Mr. J. S. Hodson, of the Printers’ 
Almshouse, etc., Corporation, is postponed, authori. 
ties being at variance as to the actual date of the 
event proposed to be celebrated. 

Tux valuable living of Aldingham, in the County 
of Laucaster, in the gift of the Crown, has been con- 
ferred on Dr. Hayman. ‘The letter from Mr. Disraeli 
communicating the offer stated that Mr. Disraeli, in 
making it,, wishes to give no opinion on the distress- 
ing coutroversy which has recently resulted in the 
removal of Dr. Hayman from the head mastership of 
a public school. 

VALUE OF LAND IN THE C1Ty.—The freehold busi- 
ness premises, No. 4, Miik Street, Cheapside, occupy- 
ing an area of about 750 feet, were recently sold by 
auction, by Messrs. Norton, ‘l'rist, Watney, and Co., 
at the Mart, and realized the sum of 6,0001., or 8/. per 
superficial foot. The property was purchased by Mr. 
Kerl, suveyor, of 4, Old Jewry, acting for the 
occupiers, Messrs. J. aud W. Robinson. 

Fruit-GrowinG In CALIFoRNIA.—Mr. Briggs, of 
Yuba City, California, lias a solid block of fruit trees 
covering 210 acres. ‘The soil is a light sandy loam, 
and is constantly cultivated with ploughs through 
the whole season. It contains 8 000 peach trees of 
16 varieties (4,000 being of one variety, the red may) ; 
3,000 apricot trees of 12 varieties; 4,000 cherry trees, 
of 12 varieties; 7,000 plum trees of 15 sorts; 2,000 
apple trees, of only eight varieties ; 1,000 pear trees, 
mostly Bartletts; 1,500 “cherry plum ” (P. myrobo- 
lana) trees, and 150 June plum trees. There are also 
1,500 walnut trees (Jug!aus regia) of three sorts. ‘he 
cost of the land was about 17,000 dollars (3,4007.) ; 
total cost for orchards, land and ail, is less tiau 30,000 
dollars (6,000/.), and the estimated value is 50,000 
dollars (10,000/.). 

Vag Czan’s Vis1t.—The visit of the Emperor was 
to have been in the nature of an unceremonious call 
on the Queen and the Dake and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, but it would be almost impossible for the 
Master of Muscovy to come iu a strictly private 
manner to this country. Only once since Czar Peter 
lived amongst us, and drank brandy and pepper, and 
smoked stroug tobacco after his heavy dinner of 
beefsteaks, at the old house in ‘lower Strect where 
he lodged, has a Russian Emperor come to England, 
and that was not till 1814, when Alexander joined 
the party of the Allied Sovereigns to celebrate a peace 
which lasted ouly till Waterloo. Few as the visits 
ef the Russian Imperial family to Eugiand have been, 
its members are on familiar terms with our priuces 
aud many of our most distinguished countrymen. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Lowery Faxny.—The colour of the hair may be said to 
be dark-brown; it seems, however, as if the colour is 
changing. v : 

Omicroy.—The cost of the prosecution in the Tichborne 
criminal trial was 55,315. 17s. 1d. Probably the total law 
costs of both sides on the civil and criminal trials would 
be covered by 120,0001. 

A Fiascer.—1, It is more than probable that any de- 
pilatory which is efficacious will leave its mark upon the 
skin, 2. The handwriting appears to be formed, that is 
to say, habit, difficult to change, has caused it to assume 
the present appearance which is good enough for all 
practical purposes: We simply recommend, therefore, 
that in writing you should use ordinary care. 

B. D. S.—A man cannot marry his niece whether she 
be his niece by blood or the niece of his wife ; both such 
individuals are his collaterals in the third degree, and 
marriages between collaterals to the third degree inclu- 
sive are prohibited by law. This prohibition holds good 
even iu the case of an illegitimate child, for the law will 
recognize the relationship of such an one to her natural 
parent for moral purpcses. 

A. H. B.—Perhbaps if a very young lady’s taste is so un- 
formed that she is indifferent whether the colour of her 
lover's hair be black or golden, it may be suggested that 
her most prudent course is to take time for consideration. 
Not that it is wise to choose wen by the colour of their 
hair, but it is as well that a Jady in search of a husband 
should know her own mind. To have only marriage “ in 
wxeneral” as an object in view is an idea that should be 
discountenanced. Marriage ‘in particular” is the great 
desideratum and very particular should those thus con- 
cerned be. 

Anxious Ixquiver.—As a rule you must take printed 
testimonials for what they are worth, doubtless there are 
many such things put forth to delude the pubiic, still 
there are on the other hand many scores of genuine ones, 
and with regard to those peporeinee to the benefits de- 
rivable from the use of Steel's Rheumatic and Gout Pills, 
oll we can say is that such testimonials having dates, 
names and addresses appende:!, there can be no doubt 
that the parties so writing to Mr. Steel must necessarily 
have received the succour they, out of gratitude, say they 
have. 

A Constant Reaper.—Your watch can be re-gilt by the 
process known as electro-gilding, which is founded on the 
fact that when a voltaic electric current is passed through 
a metallic solution decomposition takes place; then the 
metal in a revived form attaches itself to the negative 
pole or electrode, while the acid or alkali goes to the po- 
sitive pole. ‘To illustrate this practically you require a 
galvanic apparatus, gold dissolved in nitro-muriatic acid, 
ete., and other things which make heavy demands upon 
an amateur's time and purse. If you merely want your 
watch re-gilt, don't you think it will be the better plan to 
send it to a watchmaker ? 

M. C.—Nothing will make the changes you desire in 
your complexion and so forth. Nature cannot be coun- 
terfeited in this way. But nature can be disfigured—or 
improved, as some say—by paints and puwders and cos- 
metics, the adoption of which to the face is an art which 
we despair of teaching by these answers. Plenty of money 
and time have been thrown away upon professors of the 
art of making ‘‘ beautiful for ever ;" the result of which 
has turned out to be disappointment and vexation. Just 
now we are not anxious to follow such an example, so we 
recommend yon to let your nose, skin and hands alone. 
Your handwriting is very good. 

H. W. T.—Sugar, liquids and oily salads together with 
sedentary habits are supposed to promote the growth of 
fat in the human body. People who are self-indulgent 
in their habits and take in excess food in which the above 
substances are found may get fat, although it is now con- 
sidered that fatness and leanness result not so much from 
diet as from constitution and exercise. You are wrong 
in confounding breath of chest with increased weight. 
Many a thin man measures more round the chest than 
the man who exceeds him in weight by a stone or two, 
Suffer us to advise you. Think twice before you try to 
get fat and don't try. 

Rear RoLL‘r.—The girls are sometimes so smitten that 
they don’t think, and then such young and gallant tars 
as you are at a premium; but when the giris are some- 
thing more than smitten, when they are possessed by*a 
deep, pensive, never-dying love, they stand aghast at the 
thought that the object of their love is bound to leave 
them “‘ it may be for years and it may be for ever” in 
pursvance of his lawful calling and take a long cruise 
o’er the mighty deep. Yes, all the heart of that mess- 
mate of yours leapt out of him the other night when with 
a fervent, devoted kiss he bade his Susie farewell; but 
the tears that dashed from her eyes, almost av right 
angles, and the partially suppressed cries of bitter an- 





guish which gave atone of soft reproach to the gentle 
breeze that fluttered about her, made sufficient impres- 
sion on her companion to cause her to think, a good many 
times more than twice, before she gives her hearteven to 
such a noble svecimen of humanity as a sailor. 

Ex1za.—1, Veal suet melted down is considered a ser- 
viceable application to a rouga skin, There need not be 
any oil added. 2. Tar soap is a good disinfectant. 3. 
Five feet four inches is medium height, not below it. 4. 
Individuals often grow broader and bigger after their 
twentieth year, but they seldom grow taller after that 
age. 5. lf an excess of salts of tartar is used for the pur- 
pose of making hard water soft, the water will unplen- 
santly if not injuriously affect the hands and other parts 
of the person using the water. 6. No. The last syllable 
of the Italian word “amore” is not accented, 

Lity Mar.—The handwriting of the letter is sufficiently 
nice, but the letter contains those orthographical errors 
which, although they may be merely slips of the pen, are 
awkward things in the way of any one aspiring to fill the 
position of companion to a lady. The requisites for such 
a post are at the least considered to be a knowledge of 
French and music, combined with a thorough English edu- 
cation. Should there unhappily be any deficiency on 
these points it may perchance be remedied by going 
through a course of instruction under competent 
guidance, a process which of course occupies time ; after 
this you can scarcely hope to obtain such employment 
unless you have influential connections. 

Manrion.—Such letters, of which yours is a sample, al- 
ways seem to contain an undercurrent of pathos which 
deserves attention now and then. In trying to get a hus- 
band you te!l us you have no this, no that—and so forth ; 
then the phrase that comes after the “ but ” always con- 
tains something derogatory about the love and affection 
which you have. “ Nothing but a loving heart,” soid 
some poor girl, who wrote to us the other day. Nothing, 
forsooth! Why love rules the world. Love is the mo- 
tive power which has made a successful career for many 
a previous dullard. Pray don’t call love nothing ; it has 
the peculiar quality of making people ** do” and enabling 
them to suffer and if mated with intelligence is a blessing 
to its possessor. 


4 BACHELOR'S CONFESSION, 


Brave Carl is true to Carrie, 
Gay Fred makes love to Nell, 
But [—how shall I marry, 
Who love all girls so well ? 


Since Jsidore’sa wonder, 
And Lily is so fair, 

And Gabrielle puts you under 
Such thrilling, sweet despair, 


Siuce Kate’s a glorious beauty, 
And Maud is love's fair shrine, 
And Madge is queen of duty, 
‘Lo choose who can divine ? 


Amid the “ rose-bud garden,” 
Bright eyes and silken curls, 

I puss, with fear for warden, 
The most bewitching girls. 


My art each charm discovers, 
No grace eludes my eye; 
I wish them happy lovers, 
Aud still I pass them by, 
*Tis sweet in fond rotation 
To call each face my own, 
And dream each dear creation 
Designed for me aloue, 


I'm not an icy stoic, 
My heart lies in my band; 
And one were she heroic, 
Could chain me where I stand. 


So, Carl, cling fast to Carrie, 

Gay Fred, make love to Nell; 
Some day, periaps, I'll marry— 

But whom I must not tell, J.B. 

D. (Highbridge).—A person can be married after the 
previous publication of banns upon three successive 
Sundays in the church where the marriage is to be 
solemnized, or in lieu thereof by a common licence, or 
by a special licence, or, again, by the superintendent re- 
gistrar's certificate without licence, or by the same certi- 
ficate with licence. A marriage may thus be made in five 
different ways. A religious ceremony is not necessary, 
and the fees vary from ten shillings to fifty pounds. A 
marriage in church is usually by banus or common 
licence; fees about teu shillings and fifty shillings. At 
a marriage in chapel the registrar attends; fee from ten 
shillings toa guinea, The fees are sometimes increased 
by presents to the officiating minister, 

Juun.—l, A power of attorney is a deed by which you 
appoint an agent to act in your stead. An agent may be 
general, in which case his acts bind his principal, even 
though any private instructions may have been violated ; 
or only special, when his power is limited by the 
authority actually received. A power of attorney, a few 
years ago, used to require a stamp of 30s,, and possibly 
requires the same now. Whether the intervention of a 
lawyer is necessary in the preparation or not, we do not 
know, but should advise you, from experience, under 
any circumstances, to consult one in drawing it up. 2. 
Peter the Great rounded St. Petersburg. He commenced 
the city by the erection of a citadel with six bastions in 
1703, and in nine years the seat of government was trans- 
ferred there. 

T. B—Straw hats and bonnets can be dyed brown and 
drab by being dipped as often as necessary in a vat con- 
taining a decoction of walvut peels. ‘The colouring par- 
ticles are precipitated by means of alcohol aud they are 
soluble in water. The colour can be deepened by the 
addition of a solution of potash, and a solution of alum 
will give to the liquor the lighter or drabcolour. Wal- 
nut peels afford a great variety of shades, and as the dye 
of which they form the basis does not require the inter- 
vention of mordants the process by means of it is com- 
paratively cheap and simple. Dyers usually keep these 





peels some time aiter they have been gathered, and if not 
used to the eud of two years they yield a greater quan- 





tity of colouring matter, though then their odour is 
sufficiently disagreeable to require counteraction; 

Janet.—The French town of Sens is some seventy 
miles south of Paris in an easterly direction, The people 
of Sens manufacture velvet, deal largely in agricuitural 
peateen, make glue, and are engaged in the cotton, 

eather and other industries. Sens is the place where 
long ago resided two celebrated Englishmen, namely St. 
Edmund and St. Thomas a Becket, both of whom were 
exiled after having held the position of Archbishop 
of Canterlury. The sacerdotal vestments and mitre of 
Thomas a Becket, as wellas his alb, girdle, stole, maniple 
and chasuble, are still shown to the visitors of the Cathe. 
dral of Sens. During his stay at the city of Sens, A 
Becket took up his abode in the Abbey of St. Columbe, 
now occupied by some nuns. It is to this city of Sens 
that certain English folk, accompanied by such notabili- 
ties as the Duke of Norfolk and Arehtishop Manning, 
contemplate making a pilgrimage during the present 
summer, 

A Constant Reaper (Dartmouth).—You put rather a 
nice point when youask ; “In which month and on what 
day of that month does winter begin?” We bardly think 
it will do to point to you the four ordinary quarter-days 
on which rent is due as an exact and appropriate division 
of the four seasons of the year. It would be erroneous, we 
think, to say that winter commences.on the 25th Decem- 
ber.. Premising that winter begius at different times in 
different latitudes, we are inclined to say that for us 
Londoners winter begins on the 9th November, namely, 
Lord Mayor’s Day. There is an old tradition that 
warrants us in fixing this date ; the tradition is that fires 
in sitting-rooms and, a fortiori, bed-rooms should not be 
commenced until Lord Mayor’s,Day. We will just add 
that the following dates seem to be well fixed :—Winter 
quarter from 9th November to 13th February; Spring 
quarter from 14th February to 30th April; Summer 
quarter the whole of May, June and July; Autumn 
quarter all August, September and October and the first 
eight days in November. ‘Thus you appropriately distin- 
guish those happy times for young people, Saint Valen- 
tine’s Day and May Day, by making them respectively 
the commencement of spring and summer, and you get 
Christmas Day (midwiuter) aud Midsummer Day some- 
where about the middle of their own quarters, 


Pottr, seventeen, 5ft., brown hair, blue eyes, considered 
good looking, and fond of home and music, wishes to cor- 
respond with a young gentleman about twenty-one, who 
must be fond of home comforts. 

Piece a Pounp would like to meet with a young wo- 
man, fond of home, good looking, good at housework, 
and who has money. Correspondent is rather slight, 
good looking, a teetotaller and fond of home and music. 

Loygiy Watcu would like to meet witha young woman 
with a little income, who is a Good ‘Templar, very good 
looking and fond of home; she should also dance and 
play the piano. ‘“ L. W.” is 5{t. 8iu., good looking, and 
has light hair and hazel eyes. 

British Fiae wishes to correspond with a young wo- 
man, who ig dark, good looking, tond of home and house- 
hold duties, and fond of children and music. “ B. F.” is 
5ft. 7in., dark complexion, good looking, and would make 
a good partner. 

TARBOARD GaNGwaY would like to meet with a young 
woman who is accomplished, good looxing, dark, tall, 
fond of music, who would have no objection to travel. 
**S. N.” is good looking, fair complexion, has gray eyes 
and a little income. 

Frank C. wishes to correspond with a young woman 
about twenty. who is fond of home and music, good look- 
ing. and who has no objection toa sailor. * Frank C " is 
rather weather-beaten, but has excellent features, and is 
very fond of home. 

‘Turra Berenice, eighteen, tall, black hair, eyes, eye- 
brows and eyelashes, regular features, a fine figure, very 
handsome, good tempered, affectionate, accomplished 
and musical. Kespondent must be tall, handsome, loving, 
well educated, and a thorough gentleman, and must have 
a good income, as ** Thyra ” will have 2,0001. when she 
marries or is of age. Good connections indispensable. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


Br. W. is responded to by—“* Jessamine,” she is con- 
sidered very pretty, has brown eyes aud hair, and would 
make a loving, tender wife to an affectionate husband. 
She is well educated and respectable- } 

Royat Trocx by—“ Rosia,” twenty, tall, fair, good look- 
ing, and feels sure she would make a very good wife ; 
by—“ Kate,” twenty, fair, pretty, fond of home, domesti- 
eated, and thinks she 1s all he requires ; and by—** Jessio 
Maud,” who thinks she would suit him; she is eigteca, 
medium height. has dark hair aud eyes, and feels that she 
would make a loving and domesticated wife. 








Att the Back Nomsers, Parts and Voruues of the 
“Lonpos ReapER” are in print and may be haiat tho 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Postfree for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Eveersopy’s Journat, Parts 1 to 4, Price lnreepeuce 
each. y 

Tux Loxpow Beapgr, Post-free Three-halfpeuce 
Weekly; or Quarteriy One Shilling aud Eizhtpence. 

Lirg anv Fasutoy, Vols. 1 and 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 


*,* Now Ready VoL. XXII. of Tus Lospox Babee, 
Price 4s. 6a , 

Aiso, the TitLe and Inpex to VoL XXII. Price Oxs 
Psnyt. 


NOTICE. — Part 
price 6d, 

N.B.—Connesroypents must ApDuEss Tete Lezrens 
fo THE EpiTok or “furs Lonpos Reaves,” 3:}4, Strand, 
wc. le ; 
'4¢ We cannot undertaie to return Rejected Manu- 
serivts. As they are sent to us Voluntary, aucdurs 
should retain conies. 





132, for Mar, Now Beady, 











London: Published i or the Proprietor, at $54, Strand, of 
™ G, A Suita. 
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